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BY JAMES PAYN, 


AUTHOR OF “‘ LOST SIR MASSINGBERD,” “A PERFECT 
TREASURE,” “‘ AT HER MERCY,” &c, &c. 
———_———_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. FOREBODING. 
My uncle looked very thoughtful as we 
walked to the town together, and kept for 
some time an unusual silence. 


“My dear Harry,” said he, presently, | 


“you know, I hope, that Iam the last man 
in the world to.ask you to reveal what the 
laws of hospitality teach you to keep secret, 
but Mark’s behaviour has been so very 
strange to-day, that, unexplained, it may 
make my suspicions worse than the actual 
facts would warrant. In one word, then, 
do I do an injustice in concluding him to 
have become a sot ?” 

“ Well, really, uncle, I don’t like to say 
that ; but he certainly drinks more than is 
i good for him. A good deal more.” 

“Brandy?” inquired the rector, signi- 
ficantly; “aye, I thought so. It is my 
conviction that he was on the verge of 
delirium tremens this morning. Nothing 
else could account for the way in which 
he conducted himself in his_brother’s 
‘room. He was as white as a sheet, and 
trembled like a girl who is going to have 
her ears pierced for earrings. It is fortu- 
nate for Alec that his sister-in-law has 
got some pluck in her, for a more useless 
person in a sick room than her husband I 
never beheld. Then, at lunch, how he 
gulped down the wine—and very bad 
wine it is; I wonder how your stomach 
stands it, Harry !—till he gradually won 
back his wits and spirits. Iam afraid poor 
Mark is going to the bad.” 

“ Do you think his brother noticed it ?” 
inquired I. 
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“Not to-day; he could notice nothing, 
poor fellow; he just answered the few 
questions that secretary creature put to 
him, and signed his name, while Mrs. 
Raeburn held him up; that was about all. # 
Bat Alec has noticed it; told me of it, in } 
fact, himself, when he was at Stanbrook ; 
and, between ourselves, I think the know- 
ledge of it had something to do with the 
disposition of his property. Mark was |p 
always speculative, he says, and under 
these sad circumstances would play ducks 
and drakes with any amount of money; 
which, indeed, is likely enough. I begin to 
think, even as matters stand, that we have | 
done Mrs. Raeburn wrong in crediting her | 
with parsimony.” 

“What, in shirking the halfpenny | | 
bridge, uncle ?” cried I, laughing. 
“ Well, that was rather a striking instance 
of economy, I allow; but I have reason 
to believe that the Raeburns are not well 
off. Even with this immense allowance 
from Alec—of which, by-the-by, none of 
their neighbours know but ourselves— 

they have a difficulty to make both ends 
meet. So, in future, my dear boy, don’t 
turn up your nose at Mrs. Raeburn’s little fj 
side-dishes,. or object to the sherry.” 

“My dear uncle,” pleaded I, “it was 
you who objected to the sherry. I have 
only lifted up my voice against the ginger 
wine.’ 

The rector laughed and jingled his keys. 
“Pooh, pooh, when I was at your time of |} 
life, nothing came amiss to me short of % 
antimonial wine; if the quality is indif- 
ferent, then it will teach you moderation. | 
Well, here we are at the doctor’s ; and I 
have a lot of things to get for your Aunt 
Eleanor.” 

So at Mr. Wilde’s door we parted. For 
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a wonder he was at home, though just 


about to set out on his afternoon “round.” | man 


He came forward to meet me with rather 

an anxious and ingniring look, but I 

thought little of that, since any one’s 

arrival, to a doctor (with whom visits of 

ceremony are not common), must always 
tend something serious. 

“ Nothing wrong at the Priory, I hope ?” 
were his first words. 

“Nothing to be alarmed about, I believe ; 
but Gertrude, that is, Miss Floyd——” 

Mr. Wilde made an impatient motion 
with his hand, as though he would have 
said, “I know all about that, and even if 
I did not, what does it matter how you 
call her? Come to the case.” 

“ She is not well,” I went on. “ There is 
not much the matter, as I understand, but 
she has had a return of those symptoms 
for which you recommended her change 
of air in the autumn.” 

“Who told you this, Sheddon ?” 

“Gertrude herself, last evening. I 
thought her looking very unwell, and she 
confessed to me that she had been feeling 
so; had been in great pain, indeed; but 
that Mrs. Raeburn had prescribed for her, 
and successfully. This morning, however, 
she did not appear, and is still in her room, 
and that is a bad sign, for Gertrude is not 
one to give in unless she is compelled, you 
know.” 

“Did she herself send you to fetch 
me ?” 

“* No, she knows nothing of my coming ; 
she hates to have any fuss made; and, 
besides, I think she has not much belief 
in your ‘change of air’ remedy, though 
it did her so much good last time. But 
I think you should see her, for she has 
no one to look after her except Mrs. Rae- 
burn, whose time is almost wholly taken 
up with her other patient.” 

“Did Mrs. Raeburn tell you to come 
for me?” 

“No; but her husband did. He quite 
agreed with my uncle (who has been over 
at the Priory this morning) that you 
should see Gertrude, for the reason I have 
mentioned—that Mrs. Raeburn has enough 
on her hands already.” 

“I see, I see,” said Mr. Wilde, thought- 
fully. ‘Then she doesn’t even know that 
I have been sent for?” 

“T suppose not. By-the-by, Mr. Rae- 
burn, himself, had a momentary hesitation 
about my fetching you, lest you should 
not come professionally. He declares that 
you shall not see his brother, ‘as a friend,’ 











any longer, but must take your fee like a 


“Then I shall not see his brother at 
all,” observed Mr. Wilde, bluntly. “ In- 
deed,” added he, witha smile at his own 
vehemence, “ there would be no use in my 
so doing. But, of course, Miss Floyd’s 
case is a different matter. I will be with 
her within the hour, you may depend on 
that.” 

I returned to the Priory at once, by the 
way that, from the doctor's house, was the 
shorter—namely, through the garden, 
where, greatly to my surprise, I found 
Mrs. Raeburn, pacing up and down the 
great gravel walk. She walked with long 
steps, with head depressed and her hands 
clasped behind her, and so deep in thought 
was she, that she took no notice of my 
approach till I came quite close to her. 
Then she started, and gave me a not very 

leasant look. 

“T should have thought, Mr. Sheddon,” 
said she, “that with John away, Mr. 
Raeburn could ill have-spared your assist- 
ance in the office, this afternoon ? ” 

If anything could be more impertinent 
and offensive than this speech, it was the 
manner in which it was spoken; the 
malice of the tone I could understand, but 
for the insolent triumph that mingled 
with it, I was utterly at a loss to 
account. 

“I went into the town, madam, at Mr. 
Raeburn’s own request,” replied I, coldly, 
“to fetch the doctor.” 

“What?” 

If I had said “the Asiatic cholera,” 
she could not have looked more astonished, 
disgusted, and, I may add, alarmed. Her 
idea probably was, as I imagined, that the 
attorney, feeling himself indisposed after 
his luncheon (as indeed well he might), 
was about to incur the expense of a 
physician’s visit. 

“The doctor,” repeated I, in the mildest 
of tones. “Your husband and my uncle 
both agreed that your constant attendance 
upon Mr. Alexander Raeburn would pre- 
vent your paying the necessary attention 
to Miss Floyd, and that, since she was no 
better this afternoon, Mr. Wilde ought to 
be sent for. I have, therefore, been to 
fetch him.” 

“You have, therefore, committed a piece 
of extreme impertinence, sir!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Raeburn, vehemently. ‘“ What has 
your uncle, or what have you, to do with 
the arrangements in my house, or with 
Miss Floyd at all? If I thought her ill, 
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do you suppose I should not have sent for 
Mr. Wilde, myself? Do you imagine 
that the miserable stipend which is paid 
for your maintenance here is so important 
to us that, for the sake of it, we are pre- 
pared to put up with any amount of 
interference. We are not Mr. Hastings’s 
poor parishioners, that we should be subject 
to his guidance and dictation, I believe. 
He has meddled and marred enough in 
our affairs already, and I daresay not with- 
out his reward.” 

“You speak in enigmas, madam,” said 
I. “I only know that my uncle came over 
here, to-day, at your husband’s own 
request, and at great inconvenience to 
himself; and I should think it very un- 
likely that he was paid for it. As for 
myself, I have never done anything to 
offend you, that I am aware of; unless, 
perhaps, by showing some sympathy 
towards your brother-in-law at a time 
when you were not so passionately devoted 
to him as you are now.” 

When excessively angry, Mrs. Raeburn 
was wont to exhibit the unladylike pecu- 
liarity of gulping something down in her 
throat, and moistening her lips with her 
tongue, which, I believe, is the habit of 
some serpents before shooting out their 
fangs. 

“You are a most simple and unself- 
seeking young gentleman, no doubt,” 
sneered she. “It is quite a pity that 
such a disinterested youth should become 
a lawyer; at all events, I, for my part, 
regret exceedingly that he ever came here 
to learn his trade.” 

“Your hospitality and good manners 
are proverbial, my dear madam,” returned 
I, with my best bow. If this woman in- 
tended, by her insults, to drive me out 
of the house, as she had once driven 
“Brother Alec,” she would be disap- 
pointed, I reckoned ; for on the day that 
I quitted the Priory—or at least there- 
abouts—I fully intended that Gertrude 
should quit it also. 

“You talk of hospitality, young man,” 
continued Mrs. Raeburn, suddenly, after a 
pause, during which she seemed to have 
in a great measure recovered the control 
of her temper, “but you have outraged 
mine, in making love to Gertrude.” 

Had this woman read my very thoughts, 
and was she now about to bid me quit 
her house for an offence which, however 
venial, I could not deny. In that case, 
what help could there be for me—and for 
Gertrude? Old Alec’s warning, “Take 





care of Gerty,” rang once more in my 
ears, and I felt sick at heart. The very 
emergency of the case, however, made me 
bold. 

“T honestly confess, madam,” said I, 
“that I have not only sought to win your 
cousin’s love, but I have won it. I loved 
her before I became your guest; acquaint- 
ance with her under your roof has only 
made me more alive to her worth.” 

“You did not know, for instance, 
until you came here, that she was an 
heiress, perhaps?” observed Mrs. Rae- 
burn, bitterly. 

“‘ Such is actually the fact, madam. It 
is waste of breath, I fear, to tell you that 
that knowledge bas not moved me towards 
her in the least; yet so it is.” 

Mrs. Raeburn sniffed a sniff that was 
the quintessence of incredulity. “ And 
you did not think it unbecoming to take 
advantage of my cousin’s youth and sim- 
plicity in winning her affections, without 
applying in the first place to her guardian, 
my husband ; or to her natural protector 
and counsellor, myself! ” 

I was silent, for I had certainly never 
dreamt of doing any such thing. 

“You may tell me, perhaps,” she went 
on in her didactic style (which showed 
she was quite herself again), “that Ger- 
trude met you half way, and was therefore 
equally to blame——” 

“To blame !” cried I, indignantly. 

“Permit me to finish, sir. I say you 
may attempt to shelter yourself, under the 
plea that Gertrude might herself have 
made your attentions known tome. You 
would be so far right, in that she ought 
to have done so. When she becomes your 
wife, I hope you may never be reminded 
of her want of confidence to me by any 
concealment as regards yourself. It is, 
however, not a pleasing trait in a young 
woman.” 

That might or might not be. I thought 
to myself that Gertrude had many other 
pleasing traits, at all events, that would 
atone for the reticence in question; and if 
she had been charged with much worse 
things, I would cheerfully have forgiven 
her accuser, since those words, *‘ when she 
becomes your wife,” were sweeter to me 
than honey and the honeycomb. I had 
never heard them from any other lips, 
and to find them upon Mrs. Raeburn’s, 
astonished and delighted me above all 
measure. She had made up her mind 
then, however she might regret the fact, 
that our union was decided upon, and 
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showed herself submissive tc Fate; and I 
began to entertain a sincere admiration 
for this remarkable woman—as a female 
philosopher. 

Throughout this somewhat incisive talk 
of ours we had been drawing gradually 
near the house, and, at this moment, the 
keen ear of my companion caught the 
sound of the front-door bell, which an- 
nounced Mr. Wilde’s arrival, and she 
instantly hurried within doors. She ac- 
companied the doctor to Gertrude’s room, 
while I remained in the hall, awaiting 
with anxiety his report. Mrs. Raeburn 
and he came downstairs together, the 
former talking confidentially in low tones. 
It was her design, I fancied, to ignore my 
presence; but, after her late acknowledg- 
ment of my relations with Gertrude (how- 
ever expressed), it was clear, by her own 
showing, that I had a right to put my 
questions. 

‘* How did you find Gertrude?” said 
I, boldly, since I saw Mrs. Raeburn was 
resolved upon not leaving us alone. I 
had addressed myself to the doctor; but 
she answered for him. ‘ 

“There is nothing to be alarmed about,” 
said she, coldly. 

“Nothing at present,” added Mr. Wilde, 
in grave correction. ‘ Miss Floyd’s con- 
dition is, however, unsatisfactory to me. I 
have just been telling.Mrs. Raeburn that 
the case is a perplexing one, and, if the 
symptoms do not abate, it will be for her 
to consider whether she should not call in 
another opinion.” 

“ We have all of us, including Gertrude 
herself, Mr. Wilde, the most perfect con- 
fidence in your skill,” observed Mrs. Rae- 
burn, graciously. “If you have the least 
anxiety about the case, I hope you will 
look in to-morrow.” 

“T will certainly do that, madam,” 
answered Mr. Wilde. “In the meantime, 
I must rely upon your judgment as to the 
administration of the medicine.” 

‘That shall be attended to without fail, 
and by my own hands.” 

Mr. Wilde was by this time drawing on 
his gloves. 

“How is your other patient to-day ?” 
inquired he. 

“Much the same ; his condition, indeed, 
is exactly what your sagacity foresaw it 
would be. This afternoon he is somewhat 
fatigued, having had to undergo a business 
» interview; else the change from day to 
day is scarcely perceptible.” 

“ Just so. You will please to note very 








carefully any alteration of the symptoms 
with Miss Floyd. It is just possible that 
she may be quite herself to-morrow; 
whereas, as I told you ? 

“* We will hope for the best,” interposed 
Mrs. Raeburn, cheerfully. “If care can 
effect it, you may rely upon finding a great 
improvement.” 

I had no opportunity, even had I had 
excuse, for further inquiry, for Mr. Wilde, 
having mounted his horse, here rode off at 
his usual speed; but I was very far from 
being satisfied with what little I had ex- 
tracted from him. The case must, indeed, 
be a serious one, if a man of his skill 
acknowledged it to be “ perplexing,” and 
even suggested another opinion. I felt 
profoundly dejected; all the more s0, 
perhaps, from the exhilaration I had 
experienced not half an hour ago. The 
happiness that I had then so securely 
counted upon seemed now gradually slip- 
ping from my grasp. I went to the office, 
and strove to forget my vague fore- 
bodings in pursuing my customary work. 
Had I taken up some favourite author, 
it would not, perhaps, have availed me 
better, for the enchanted wand of genius 
that can make us forget grief and want, 
and even the sharp sense of pain, is 
powerless to allay anxiety; but, as it 
was, I could do nothing but think this 
thought—“ Suppose my darling were to 
die!” Even my occupation itself, whim- 
sically cruel, suggested fears; the oft- 
repeated legal term, “‘ whereas,” reminded 
me of the doctor’s parting words to Mrs. 
Raeburn. “It is just possible (i.e, a 
miracle might work it!) that she may 
be quite well to-morrow; whereas, as I 
told you——” What had he told her? 
What dark alternative had he prophe- 
sied in case there should not be an im- 
provement? A chill at my heart was the 
reply. 

Presently John Raeburn came in from 
his expedition, looking very pale and 
fagged. It would have been more ob- 
noxious to my feelings, perhaps, if he had 
been lively and talkative as usual; yet his 
unaccustomed dejection intensified my 
gloom. His father and he scarce inter- 
changed a word as to his proceedings, and 
presently they left the room together, and 
went up to brother Alec. 

I was alone, and remained downstairs 
in that dreary house, which seemed to 
have become a hospital: muffled footsteps, 
muffled tones overhead, were the only 
sounds that broke the silence, except the 
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ticking of the clock on the staircase and 
the melancholy monotone of Chico— 


“Dead, dead; think of that!” heard 
whenever his master’s door was opened. 
If Death were not in that house already, 
he seemed to be standing at its threshold, 
with a finger on his fleshless lip. 





WHAT WE DRINK. 

Pore water naturally takes precedence, 
as the most ancient and universal beverage, 
of all others. But, this admission made, 
it is surprising with what skill and tenacity 
of purpose, men in all ages and countries 
have striven to supplement the innocuous 
properties of the cooling lymph. So wide- 
spread and general is this impulse, that it 
appears rather to merit the being classed 
as a deeply-implanted instinct than as a 
fashion or caprice. With the exception of 
certain savage tribes, who are abstainers 
on compulsion, no nation of absolute 
water-drinkers, save the Hindus, can be 
pointed out. 

The immense antiquity of wine is 
vouched for both by sacred and profane 
tradition. The graceful Grecian legend 
of the triumphal march of Bacchus indi- 
cates an oriental origin for the grape; and, 
indeed, the original habitat of the vine 
may not improbably have been the Persian 
province of Shiraz, the wine of which long 
maintained its old renown, even under the 
cold shade of Mohammedanism. From 
Syria, from Asia Minor, and from Egypt, 
were gradually introduced the first vines 
of Southern Europe; while, as the Roman 
dominion spread, every year beheld a 
northward and westward extension of the 
wine-producing area. The ale and mead of 
the northern nations were gradually and 
partially displaced by the more generous 
liquorof the Roman conquerors. Vineyards, 
as the lingering local names yet indicate, 
existed in many parts of even the extreme 
north of England; and so late as the 
Plantagenet period the monks of many 
an English abbey stored their cellars 
with grape-juice of their own squeezing. 
In modern days, the cultivation of the 
vine is not found to answer in any higher 
latitude, than those of Bavaria and the 
Rheingau. 

There is somewhat of obscurity as to the 
date at which ardent spirits were first 
distilled. It is, of course, certain that 
we owe the discovery, and the name, of 
alcohol to an Arabian chemist. But 





several of the scientific achievements of 
those learned Moors, whose research con- 
trasted so honourably with the barbaric 
torpor of contemporary European intellect, 
are plausibly conjectured to have been 
previously known, not only to the Greeks, 
but to the priests of Egypt. It has been 
thought, on the strength of certain pas- 
sages in chronicles of various epochs, that 
“strong waters” were in occasional use 
both among Jews and Gentiles, though 
whether these were true alcohol, or, as 
in the case of Hypocras and Metheglin, 
merely a concentration of wine thickened 
by long boiling and the addition of sugar, 
is not very clear. It is not disputed that 
the first alcohol consumed in Europe came 
from the Levant, was imported by Genoese 
and Venetian merchants, and by them re- 
sold to the traders of Flanders and the 
Hanseatic ports, by whom it was sparingly 
vended under the fanciful name of Eau de 
Vie, or Water of Life. 

Under the general name of pombe, two 
distinct beverages are in high demand 
throughout Central Africa—the cider made 
from the ripe fruit of the plantain, and 
the coarse beer brewed from grain, and in 
some instances from beans. On the West 
Coast, the semi-spirituous palm-wine, or 
toddy, made from the fermented juice of 
the palm, has been almost entirely super- 
seded by the ram which European traffic 
has introduced; but the natives of Malabar 
and of the Indian Archipelago are also well 
acquainted with the properties of toddy, 
while the Mexican knows how to derive 
an intoxicating spirit from the juice of 
the agave, the Tartar from milk, and the 
Chinese from tea itself. Date-brandy, as 
well as the inferior arrack from rice, is 
largely manufactured in Egypt; and the 
so-called wine of Southern China, of which 
frequent mention is made by the poets of 
the Flowery Land, is, in reality, the colour- 
less rice-arrack. The intoxication pro- 
duced by drinking an infusion of Indian 
hemp, like that occasioned by opium, 
or by the chewed leaves of the cacao-tree, 
belongs to a different class from that due 
to alcohol. 

The Greek wines, so much affected by 
King James the First, have never gained 
a high share of favour in our own markets. 
They have merits of their own, are strong 
and full-bodied, and, with age, decidedly 
improve. They are rudely and carelessly 
made—a fault which they share with the 
wines of Italy, Portugal, and the Cape 
of Good Hope, and that they have a 
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taste of resin is an old imputation against 
them. Cyprus wine, which the Templars 
first, and afterwards the Venetians, intro- 
duced into Europe, is extraordinarily rich 
in tannin, and would doubtless prove 
valuable as a tonic; but the later Athe- 
nians preferred Syracusan wine to the 
produce of their own Greek isles. It is 
probable that the grape culture of Chios 
and Samos is less skilfully conducted to- 
day than it was in the time of Anacreon. 

If the wines of Greece are taxed with 
possessing a resinous flavour, those of 
Italy are accused of leaving an earthy taste 
upon the palate. They, too, have a con- 
siderable amount of strength, and although 
ill-made, and not always easy to preserve, 
there are some five or six Italian vintages 
which survive to explain to us the high 
value which Goth, Lombard, and Roman 
set upon the dark Falernian grape-juice. 
Hungary, from the southernmost spurs of 
the Carpathians, sends us wines of a rare 
strength and flavour—Magyar sherries, 
Slavonian clarets, and a bevy of ruby 
growths that simulate Burgundy. No 
sort of crop is so dependent on conditions 
of soil and climate, and especially the 
former, as wine. There must be disinte- 
grated limestone to produce an abundance 
of what the Hellenes styled the life-blood 
of Bacchus. A white, dazzling, stony 
patch of earth, whether in Spain, Ger- 
many, or France, gives us the rarest 
vintages. Amontillado, Jurangon, Stein- 
wein, and Metternich Johannisberg, are 
grown on glaring, pebbly soils, whereon it 
might be thought that a goat could scarcely 
find pasturage. 

Curious changes in the wine trade have 
occurred since those old days of Corona- 
tion festivals when gutter and fountain ran 
purple with red Rochelle or violet Gascon, 
poured forth with lavish liberality for the 
slaking of the popular thirst. No one 
then dreamed that Hamburg would act 
as a sort of middleman between Spain 
and England, or that the inferior sherries 
of Spain would pass a season of probation 
on the banks of the Elbe. 

As the culture of the English grape 
dwindled away, and commercial relations 
widened, England became the best customer 
of the wine-growers of the Rhine, of Anda- 
lusia, and of France. It would perhaps be 
more correct to say, of the English pos- 
sessions in France; for Bordeaux, the 
chief sea-port of the king of England’s 
extensive French domains, drove a mighty 
trade with London and Bristol, centuries 





before her clarets were known, even by 
name, to the subjects ef the king of France. 
It is but a hundred years since the delicate 
growths of the Garonne became fashionable 
among the Parisians. The old monarchs, 
and courtiers, and great nobles of France 
drank Burgundy. Frenchmen of a lower 
rank quafied the thin wines of their 
northern provinces, or the sweet white 
juice of Touraine grapes. Champagne 
itself owes its court favour to the personal 
preference of Louis the Fourteenth. 

Sherry, although formerly soldin England 
and Scotland at sixpence a quart, then at 
ninepence and a shilling, could never have 
been, relatively speaking, a cheap wine. 
The Andalusians grow it expressly for 
sale to the foreigner. It is as complete 
a mistake to imagine that ordinary Span- 
iards drink sherry, as it is to picture 
the Neapolitan as nourished solely on 
macaroni. Of red, pinkish-yellow, and 
amber-coloured wines, Spain has abund- 
ance, and some of these are very strong 
and fairly palatable, while all are cheap, 
with the single exception of the one wine 
that is in demand abroad. The fact is 
notorious that a bottle of pure sherry, 
of fair quality and reasonable age, costs 
considerably more in Cadiz than it is 
supposed to sell for, according to the 
alluring price-list of some enterprising 
wine merchant, in London. It isa natural 
inference that a great deal of the nominal 
sherry consumed among us is very remotely 
connected with that famous district of 
vineyards, of which Zeres la Frontera is 
the capital. 

Purely political causes have more than 
once influenced the bibulous habits of a 
nation. The Merry Monarch preferred 
French wine to the sack and malmsey of his 
predecessors ; while the Methuen treaty, 
which virtually bound over the upper and 
middle classes of Britons to imbibe port- 
wine, may be justly describedas a diplomatic 
understanding for the encouragement of 
gout. Ata much later epoch an opposite 
fashion set in, and Madeira, the chosen 
nectar of the Prince Regent, threatened 
completely to supplant the ruby grape- 
juice—which is half elderberry—from 
Portugal. Accident, in one case at least, 
has played an important part in fixing the 
public taste, since the bitter beer of Burton- 
on-Trent was at first, for medicinal pur- 
poses, brewed wholly for Indian consump- 
tion, and the wreck of a vessel outward 
bound with ale, and the sale by auction of 
her cargo of pleasant bitterness, brought 
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about the introduction of what is now 
styled British champagne, to home-staying 
drinkers. 

Ale, as compared with beer, can boast 
of a venerable antiquity. The latter is 
rhymingly recorded as having been intro- 
duced among us, along with the American 
turkey, and the carp from China, in the 
earlier of the Tudor reigns. Hops had 
no kindly reception from the prejudiced 
legislature of the period. If Acts of 
Parliament could have prevented the inno- 
vation, the tall stems and graceful tendrils 
of the hop-plant would never have been 
a distinguishing feature of Kentish or 


Worcestershire scenery, nor would any. 


brewer have presumed to mingle the in- 
fusion of this intrusive creeper with the 
honest malt, from which alone had the 
nutty ale of our remote progenitors been 
made. But hops triumphed, and one 
more illustration was added to the trath, 
that laws which directly clash with the 
public convenience will remain a dead 
letter. 

It was not until the latter end of the 
stirring sixteenth century that ardent 
spirits became plentiful and cheap in 
Europe, or that dram-drinking grew into 
a fashion. The hot and rebellious liquors 
of which Shakespeare speaks in terms of 
reprobation, probably implied the spirit 
flavoured with juniper berries, and which 
the French named geniévre ; while on our 
side of the Channel it was called at first 
Geneva—perhaps through a mistaken im- 
pression that its birthplace was at the 
outlet of Lake Leman—and afterwards gin. 
This cordial was then, as now, largely 
manufactured in the Low Countries, and 
it was by soldiers, fresh from the Flanders 
wars, that it was first brought into repute 
among us. Brandy, which is, or ought 
to be, a distillation from wines, whereas 
gin derives its parentage from oats or 
potatoes, followed next; and then, some 
cunning chemist having converted the 
molasses of the West Indian sugar-cane 
into an intoxicating draught, the ram of 
he West, and the whisky of the North, 
pat in their respective claims to public 
favour. 

It is useless, where doctors disagree, to 
touch upon the hotly-contested question 
as to whether alcohol is, or is not, a 
species of food. But no one would dispute 
the fact that it possesses a remarkable 
power of substituting itself for solid, 
wholesome aliments, at least for a time. 
A good slave—as fire is—it becomes, like 





fire, a cruelly hard master. The amount 
of food which a man, not stinted by 
penury or discipline, consumes, may be 
taken in almost an inverse ratio to his 
consumption of alcohol. In Sweden, Nor- 
way, Russia, and other countries where, 
by the bulk of the population, cold—in- 
tense, long-continued cold—must be faced 
on a spare diet, corn-brandy is regarded 
as a necessary of life, hardly second to 
bread itself. Nay, the hardy peasant of 
the Danish Aggerfiord, whose staple con- 
sists of the eels caught in the long salt- 
water canal, complains that it is a sin and 
a shame that good corn, capable of being 
malted and made into brandy, should take 
the prosaic shape of bread. 

In wine-growing countries, such as 
Bavaria, France south of the Loire, 
Spain, and North Hungary, the half-fed 
day labourers would be sadly ill off, if 
with their black or brown bread, their 
chestnuts, pulse, and apples, they did not 
receive a lavish ration of wine. In these 
districts the farmers find it worth their 
while to be liberal as regards grape-juice. 
They find their crimson vats brimming 
with wine which cannot always be pre- 
served without turning into sorry vinegar, 
which is worth from a halfpenny to a 
penny a quart on the spot, and yet which 
their working men willing!y accept in lieu 
of better food. From two to three litres 
of new red wine a day, largely increased 
in harvest time, forms the habitual allow- 
ance of many a South of France labouring 
man, who yet is ordinarily sober, and to 
whom the flavours of tea and coffee are 
quite unknown. 

Tea and coffee made their modest first 
appearance in this island, before our Conti- 
nental neighbours had tasted the fragrance 
of the Mocha berry, or inhaled the aroma 
of the Chinese leaf. Next to ourselves, the 
Dutch are the chief European consumers 
of tea; and after the Dutch, in this respect, 
come the Russians. Tea, in becoming cheap, 
has sensibly deteriorated in quality; and, 
indeed, the rarer varieties were always esti- 
mated, among the Chinese themselves, at 
prices which to us would appear fabu- 
lous or fantastic. It may be added that 
the colourless “ Mandarin” leaf, which is 
weighed out with trembling care, as though 
it were gold-dust, would not please the 
majority of barbarian buyers. Belgium 
is the great coffee-drinking country of the 
West, as Morocco is the one African king- 
dom where tea is in demand. In France, 
also, coffee is held in almost superstitious 
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reverence for its powers as a stimulant. 
Much was said by newspaper correspon- 
dents, during the late war of 1870-71, of that 
luckless soup which the ill-starred Gauls 
were usually concocting or eating, when 
surprised by the active advance of their 
solidly-fed enemies; but it is less gene- 
rally known that the French soldier, on a 
campaign, regards his early ration of black 
coffee as much as a necessity of life as he 
does the loaf of ammunition-bread that he 
straps to his knapsack, and that officers of 
rank have been known to pronounce it 
“the life of the army.” 

Broadly speaking, the Western Moham- 
medan nations adhere to coffee, while the 
extreme East—including not merely China, 
but Japan, Thibet, and Tartary—remains 
faithful to tea. Chocolate is the drink of 
Central, and cocoa of Southern America. 
The Polish peasant—whose climate does 
not lend itself to wine growing, as do those 
of his neighbours of Hungary and Wal- 
lachia, and who has not the Russian mou- 
jik’s liking for brick-tea, or for the sour 
beer called quass—is scarcely cognisant 
of any beverage save fiery corn-brandy. 
The consumption of beer throughout the 
Flemish-speaking provinces of Belgium is 
very great; but so soon as we mingle 
with a race whose language is the Walloon 
dialect of old French, we find that beer 
gives place to gin. The cider-drinking 
districts of Normandy and Brittany are 
surrounded by a belt of country in 
which the people set small store by the 
apple-wine, so dear to the dwellers on 
the coast. 

In spite of the very considerable yield of 
French, German, and Italian vineyards, 
there are undeniably more beer-drinkers 
on the continent of Europe than con- 
sumers of wine. The merits of the bev- 
erage vary much more than seems to 
warrant the degree of favour with which 
itis regarded. Thus, the beer of Belgium— 
which, with the one exception of the so- 
called barley beer, is brewed from wheat 
of inferior quality, from oats and rye—is 
neither very palatable nor very wholesome; 
while it may confidently be pronounced 
that throughout the south, at least, of 
Germany, all beer is excellent in quality, 
those of Vienna and of Munich deservedly 
taking the highest rank. Even in Italy, 
the beer of Milan competes, not unsuc- 
cessfully, with the wine of the Tuscan 
valleys and the Lombard plains; and 
Spain and Portugal, perhaps the most 
sober of European countries, are the only 





ones in which malt finds no patrons. Our 
own empire in India may, in a measure, 
be said to be founded on beer, since the 
most stringent economist would scarcely 
propose to suppress the heavy annual 
outlay for that bitter ale without which 
the health of European troops stationed 
there could not be preserved. 





REMARKABLE ADVENTURERS. 
SIR JOHN HAWKWOOD. 


In pure weariness of spirit the student 
of adventurous life turns aside from the 
quest of the heroic adventurer. There is, 
of course, the imaginary “Knight” of 
story; there is the mediwval Alexander, 
so curiously Christianised and reclothed, 
that the pagan Alexander would not 
know himself again; there are the Seven 
Champions of Christendom ; and any num- 
ber of the Vikingr, more popular, just 
now, to readers of Norse Sagas than, of 
old, with the unhappy inhabitants of the 
Eastern Counties. Good soldiers, and tall 
fellowsthose, allofthem—on paper at least— 
thorough, whole-souled, staunch to the back- 
bone. The morals of King Arthur’s knights 
were hardly so good as they might have 
been; but, like Charlemagne’s Paladins, 
the men were brave enough—courteous and 
chivalrous—on paper. It is unfortunate, 
that the reputations of persons who en- 
joyed the advantage of living during the 
ages of chivalry, bear an unfortunate 
resemblance to photographic portraits. 
When very minute in size, they look well 
enough, but when we “enlarge” these 
cartes de visite, all the lumps, and pimples, 
and ugly features come out with hideous 
distinctness, as if the seamy side of nature 
were turned out. Viewed by the light 
of contemporary history, the chivalrous 
colour fades away entirely. When Burke 
said that the age of chivalry had passed, 
did he not make a mistake in supposing 
that it had ever existed ? 

After mature deliberation, I am com- 
pelled, much to my sorrow, to give up the 
age of chivalry altogether, as a purely 
imaginary period. The time when all the 
men were brave, and all the women fair, 
bears an unfortunate likeness to that 
mythical golden age, when the lion lay 
down with the lamb. It is for ever re- 
treating, and eludes the grasp with curious 
persistence. In the good old-fashioned 
times there were dutiful sons, home-keep- 
ing daughters, careful wives, faithful 
retainers, honest tradesmen, prudent mer- 
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chants, patriot kings, and loyal people. 
The tradition is almost universal, and if 
general belief is admissible as evidence, 
there must have been good old times and 
glorious days of chivalry at some date or 
other. The only difficulty is to fix this 
provoking date. What do our own excel- 
lent parents and most venerable grand- 
parents mean when they speak of Good Old- 
fashioned ways, servants, beer, port-wine, 
dinners, and the rest of it? Do they 
mean the days of George the Fourth, 
when, following royal example, people 
ate four times (they only now eat twice) 
as much as was good for them, and drank 
without regard to consequences; beat the 
“Charlies,” and rolled in the gutter ina 
good old-fashioned way; when servants 
dunned guests for vails, and stole whole 
hecatombs of birds, beasts, and fishes as 
their perquisites; when heavy ale was fol- 
lowed by loaded port-wine, which, again, was 
not unfrequently supplemented by “rack” 
punch; when ladies wore “toilettes dia- 
phanes,” and caused their semi-transparent 
clothing to be damped before they put 
it on, in order that it might cling the 
closer to the figure; when gentlemen 
swore freely; “went out” on the most 
frivolous pretences with equal freedom, 
and shot each other dead in the morn- 
ing, because they had been drunk over- 
night? These could hardly have been 
the good old times any more than those 
which stirred the bile of Junius and 
pointed the pen of Churchill. Were the 
venal times of the earlier Georges particu- 
larly good? I doubt it. Were people 
particularly good, and honest, and true 
during the life of her provérbially-defunct 
majesty Queen Anne? Did not the in- 
genious Mr. Joseph Addison draw his 
famous Sir Roger de Coverley as the type 
of the old-fashioned squire? The good 
man of fiction is old—one who retains 
antique virtues. The young or middle- 
aged man is drawn very differently. 

Bit by bit the golden age crumbles away. 
It hardly existed under the Merry Monarch, 
and could barely be imagined under Crom- 
well. The age of chivalry will bear no 
closer inspection. To-day we are told that 
gentlemen were more polished in their in- 
tercourse, when the slightest breach of 
politeness might occasion a hostile meet- 
ing; the gentlemen of the Regency, who 
shot each other on Wimbledon-common or 
on Wormwood-scrubbs, had mentors who 
despaired of instilling into them the high- 
bred elegance of the ancien régime; the 





dukes and marquises, in high red heels, 
deplored the degeneracy of the times, and 
yearned for the right of private war. 
Thus we hark back and ever back, through 
sanguinary annals, without finding the 
days of chivalry. On the contrary, we 
find the times, when looked at closely, less 
and less chivalrous. No man scrupled to 
take a mean advantage of his foe, either 
during our Wars of the Roses, or the 
long series of troubles which make up 
French history. Breach of faith was the 
rule. When the Red Comyn was made 
“sicker ” by the dagger of Kirkpatrick, he 
was slain in violation of a solemn compact, 
wherein whatever of faith and honour 
appertained to the contracting parties 
was involved; when John the Fearless, 
Duke of Burgundy, was chopped down on 
the Pont de Montereau by Tanneguy du 
Chatel, the murder was done before the 
face of the Dauphin himself; when Don 
Enrique, of Castile, took his rival, Don 
Pedro, prisoner, he nobly finished him 
off—an unarmed man—with his dagger. 
These latter instances occurred in the 
actual age of chivalry, if ever such a 
period existed. There was much talk of 
chivalry during the reign of our Plan- 
tagenet kings, but, so far as can be ascer- 
tained, no man ever gave his adversary a 
chance if he could help it; while respect 
for the fair sex expended itself mainly 
in ballads and virelays, and was never 
allowed to hinder a single man from ab- 
ducting a wife, or a husband from murder- 
ing or imprisoning her. It will be recol- 
lected, in this connection, that the Queen 
of Song-and Love, and the rest of it, the 
founder of the Courts of Love in gay 
Guienne, was held in strict durance by dire 
Henry of Anjou. It must be granted that 
men and women, too, in the so-called 
days of chivalry, were brave; but the 
courage of the heavily-armed barons was 
accompanied by so much jealousy and 
arrogance, as occasionally to render a 
feudal army rather an incumbrance to 
the monarch—who, by a figure of speech, 
was supposed to command it—than an 
actual engine of offence against the enemy. 
Questions of precedence in council and in 
the field sorely embarrassed the com- 
mander, who, instead of focussing his 
mind on the task of beating the enemy, 
was compelled to distribute it over the 
far more complex problem of so setting 
his own squadrons in the field, that they 
should not then and there fall to and 
massacre each other! A beautiful instance 
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of the heartburnings between the great 
nobles of the day occurred at the battle of 
Nicopolis. The French had sent a stron 
contingent to the Crusade, led by the king 
of Hungary. Seven hundred great lords 
and gentlemen dressed “like kings,” led 
by John the Fearless before mentioned, 
made a gallant show on the day of battle, 
but were irritated by the command of the 
king of Hungary to wait in position, till 
the main body of thearmy came up. Some 
deliberation took place, and ultimately the 
Marshal d’Eu insisted on making an im- 
mediate attack, for he was wroth that the 
Lord de Courcy’s opinion had been asked 
before his own. Rash counsels prevailed ; 
the French contingent was cut to pieces, 
only a few grandees being preserved for 
ransom, and the battle was lost. 

In almost every great battle of the 
time the herd of nobles was found 
equally unmanageable. The clear-headed 
Henries and Edwards, who reigned over 
England, Normandy, Anjou, and Agqui- 
taine, were the first to perceive the ad- 
vantage of regular troops who fought for 
pay and plunder, and would, so long as 
their pay was not unreasonably in arrear, 
obey their employer implicitly, except dur- 
ing the sack of a town; and it is worthy 
of note that their policy was marked by 
extraordinary success. Without denying 
the warlike talent of Edward the Third 
and of Edward the Black Prince, we may 
yet assign the proper meed of praise to 
their administrative genius, which supplied 
them with compact bodies of mercenary 
soldiers on whom they could thoroughly 
depend, while the French armies consisted 
of a rabble of nobles, quarrelling among 
themselves, and followed to the field by 
their unwilling and unskilful villeins. At 
a later date than Poitiers, the French, 
Italians, and Spaniards employed mer- 
cenaries more or less largely ; but I am not 
far wrong in calling Edward the Black 
Prince emphatically the Prince of Condot- 
tieri, as he himself fought for pay in 
Spain. The second great figure of this 
kind is Bertrand du Guesclin. Still, neither 
of these prominent personages could ex- 
actly be classed as an adventurer, and I 
am therefore inclined to pitch upon Sir 
John Hawkwood as the type of the 
freelance. It is true that the difference 
between amateur and professional soldiers 
is less easy to draw, at a time when fighting 
was a general amusement, than it would 
be now, but it is not less certain that the 
professional mostly got the better of the 





amateur, when the two classes were op- 
posed. The amateur fighting baron indi- 
vidually was, perhaps, a finer fellow than 
the condottiere, but, in the management 
of masses of troops and the conduct of 
siege operations, was a mere tyro by the 
side of men who had done nothing else 
from their youth upward. 

How completely the lives of the profes- 
sionals were passed in war may be gathered 
from the significant fact, that upon the con- 
clusion of peace between the English and 
French, by the treaty of Bretigni, in 1360, 
loud complaints were heard from them 
that it was all very well for kings and 
princes to make peace, but what was to 
become of the freelances? A pretty 
business indeed, all this signing, and seal- 
ing, and clerks’ work generally; but how 
about the gallant soldiers who, in tens of 
thousands, had been fighting for somebody 
since they could lay lancein rest? Was their 
pay to bestopped? Were their castles, won 
at their swords’ point, to be taken from 
them? Was their privilege of burning and 
destroying somebody’s property in some- 
body’s quarrel to come to an end? A 
fine state of things surely, a shutting 
up of shop, as it were, in the fighting 
business, a taking down of the sign, and a 
turning of swords into ploughshares with 
a vengeance! Perish the thought! If the 
kings of France and England had made a 
truce, and the king of Navarre had a right 
to make war, so had any other gentleman, 
as the famous Captal de Buch, for instance, 
who kept his hand in by “carrying on the 
war on his own account at Clermont de 
Beauvoisis.” Many other valiant captains— 
Germans, Scots, English, and Flemings— 
were of like thinking with the Captal de 
Buch, and, having met together, determined 
to join their forces and also “make war 
on their own account.” Sir Seguin de 
Batefol, Guyot du Pin, and the small but 
brave Mechin, collected their forces in 
Burgundy and Champagne, took the fort 
of Joinville, and, under the name of Late 
Comers, sacked wealthy cities and laid the 
country waste “on their own account.” 
King John of France was sorely dis- 
comfited at finding that his country was 
still enduring all the real horrors of war, 
and sent his cousin, James de Bourbon, to 
demolish the freebooters. This gallant 
noble raised an army, and at last came 
upon the five companies near the Castle 
of Brignais, some three leagues from 
Lyons. The companions mustered some 
sixteen thousand strong. The number 
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of the king’s troops is not known. In 
this case it would be awkward to use the 
terms “regular” and “irregular.” In fact, 
the insurgent companies were the regular 
troops—the trained soldiers—and the army 
of James de Bourbon raw levies. The com- 
panies played, according to Froissart, a 
“grand trick.” They encamped upon a 
low flat-topped hill, which concealed their 
numbers, and rendered attack difficult. The 
French attacked them bravely enough, but 
were overwhelmed with showers of flints 
and great stones, and in the midst of their 
confusion the “grand battalion” of the 
companies, “fresh and untouched, ad- 
vanced by a secret road round the hill, 
and being in close order like a brush, with 
their lances cut down to six feet or there- 
abouts, with loud cries and a thorough 
good will fell upon the French army.” 
The result was no longer doubtful, the 
amateurs were beaten by the profes- 
sional warriors, and routed with immense 
slaughter, James de Bourbon and his son 
being both mortally wounded. Terror 
seized upon the country, the freebooters 
sacked and ruined entire provinces, and 
because they were in such large bodies 
that no small extent of country could 
maintain them, they divided themselves 
into two parties. The smaller of these 
remained at Ance, under the command of 
Sir Seguin de Batefol, who, after acquir- 
ing immense riches, was bought off and 
retired into Gascony, coming at last to a 
bad end, for Charles the Bad, king of 
Navarre, asked him to dinner, and pro- 
posed that he should make fresh disturb- 
ances in France, contrary to the solemn 
covenants entered into by him. The 
conscience of the freebooter did not stand 
in his way. He was quite willing to fight 
for the king of Navarre, but asked for an 
immense sum of money. Charles the Bad 
objected to the price, but still more to 
letting his secret go in the keeping of a 
freelance, and so handed him a dish of 
poisoned oranges, which closed his account 
for ever. 

Meanwhile, the larger band of free 
companions harried the country right and 
left, surprised and conquered the town of 
St. Esprit, and threatened Avignon itself, 
where they would have had the pope and 
cardinals at their mercy. Pope Innocent 
the Sixth and the CoHege published a 
crusade against them, absolution was 
granted to all who would take up arms 
against them, and the Cardinal d’Arras 
was elected chief of the crusade. This 





reverend prelate went to work oddly, for 
“he retained all soldiers, and others, who 
were desirous of saving their souls, and of 
gaining the aforesaid pardons, but he 
would not give them any pay, which 
caused many of them to depart and go 
into Lombardy; others returned to their 
own countries, and some joined these 
wicked companies, which were daily in- 
creasing.” Prowess and piety having 
completely broken down, it was finally 
determined to try hard cash. The Marquis 
of Montferrat agreed for a sum of money 
to clear the territory of the Pope from the 
freelances, and arranged with their captains 
to march under his command into Lombardy, 
for high future pay, pardon, and absolution 
from all crimes and sin, and sixty thousand 
florins in ready money. 

Prominent among these captains was Sir 
John Hawkwood, an Essex man, and a 
native of Sible Hedingham, where a monu- 
ment to him is still to be found. He is 
said to have been the son of a tanner, 
and originally apprenticed to a tailor, 
but the existence of a manor of Hawk- 
wood, since the time of King John, 
throws some doubt on the humbleness of 
his origin. Whatever the condition of 
his parents may have been, he served in the 
ranks as a common soldier, and comported 
himself so valiantly in the wars waged 
against France by our Edward the Third, 
that he was soon promoted to the rank 
of captain, and, for further good service, 
had the honour of knighthood conferred 
upon him, though he was “accounted the 
poorest knight in the army.” His general, 
Edward the Black Prince, highly esteemed 
him for his valour and conduct, of which 
he gave extraordinary proofs at the battle 
of Poitiers. 

Under the Marquis of Montferrat the 
companies entered Italy, where they 
soon made their mark. One Italian his- 
torian speaks of Hawkwood as Giovanni 
della Guglia—John of the Needle; but he 
is more frequently spoken of as Giovanni 
Aucud, Kauchovod, or Aguto—all three 
desperate struggles of the smooth Italian 
tongue to pronounce his English name, 
Hawkwood’s Englishmen, the white com- 
pany as they were called, proved too costly 
for the Marquis of Montferrat to keep after 
they had served his turn; but this mattered 
little to Hawkwood, who, with three thou- 
sand men well trained, mounted, and armed, 
entered the service of Pisa. As it would 
occupy several entire numbers of ALL THE 
Year Rovnp to give the faintest sketch of 
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the state of Italy in the latter half of the 
fourteenth century, I will refrain from 
saying more than that Galeazzo and Ber- 
nabo Visconti ruled Milan and Genoa, 
and were generally at war with some- 
body; that the Florentines and Pisans 
were fighting as usual, with occasional 
intervals of truce; that there were popes 
and anti-popes, popes at Avignon and 
popes at Rome, hating each other like 
poison; Italy being altogether in that 
curious state of ebullition called the Re- 
naissance, when, amid intestine broils and 
petty ambitions, that wonderful country 
made a mark in poetry and in prose, in 
architecture and in sculpture, in painting 
and in science, that time can never wash 
away. In the employ of the Pisans, Hawk- 
wood greatly distinguished himself, but 
when they made it up with the Floren- 
tines and dismissed him, he settled down 
in the territory of Siena, again “on his 
own account,” and ravaged the country 
so frightfully that the Italians compared 
his troops to the plague of locusts, which, 
in the beginning of the same year, 1364, deso- 
lated Italy. Living thus at freequarters as 
best he could, “ Aguto””—now a name of 
terror—went on burning and plundering 
till 1369, when he returned to regular 
business by entering the service of Bernabo 
Visconti, and (after fighting for him for 
some time) that of the Pope, who required 
him to make war against his late master. 
It is said that Visconti behaved shabbily 
in reducing pay and allowances, and had, 
besides, enraged the great captain, by allow- 
ing his son Ambrosio to criticise his con- 
duct at the battle of Asti. He thrashed 
the Milanese soundly and reduced many 
important cities to the Pope’s authority, 
for which services he was given by Pope 
Gregory five cities for himself, and was 
declared gonfalonier of the Church. 
Shortly afterwards he again sided with 
the Visconti, and subdued the ecclesi- 
astical states to their authority; but, 
having some difficulty with Galeazzo 
Visconti, went over again to the Pope, 
and gave battle again successively to 
Galeazzo and to John Galeazzo, inflicting 
on them two tremendous defeats. The 
Pope’s legate now set Hawkwood to work, 
to destroy the harvest of the Florentine 
allies of the Visconti; but that com- 
mander, disgusted at the legate’s under- 
hand tricks, and being, moreover, bribed 
by the Florentines, threw up his papal 
commission. His price on this occasion 
was seventy-five thousand florins, which, 





with a fine sense of irony, was levied on 
the clergy. He, however, did not yet 
openly enter the service of the republic, 
but, waiting till the Pope fancied himself 
secure of his revenge on the Florentines, 
suddenly swung round to their side, 
making alliance with Bernabo Visconti 
and Florence for a year, and bringing 
with him three thousand “lances” and 
five thousand archers—-probably altogether 
some twenty thousand men. His pay was 
a quarter of a million of florins. Bernabo 
Visconti now determined to fix the fickle 
one, and to that end gave Hawkwood his 
natural daughter in marriage, with a por- 
tion of a million of florins; but married 
life does not seem to have weakened 
“ Aguto’s” predatory instincts, as we 
find him soon afterwards overrunning 
several. Italian states, and putting 
them to ransom. After this Hawk- 
wood and the Florentines had sundry 
quarrels, but in the main were faithful 
to each other. After the death of 
his father-in-law Bernabo, Hawkwood 
was constantly employed by Florence in 
checking the growing power of Galeazzo, 
which threatened to overshadow Italy, 
and fought mary campaigns, in which he 
seems to have proved somewhat of a 
Fabius. His usual plan was to lay the 
enemy’s country waste, and, if possible, 
shut him up in fortified places until this 
condition of things became unbearable, 
and he was ready to fight under any dis- 
advantage; but on particular occasions, 
when confronted by extraordinary diff- 
culties, he showed true military genius. 
During a memorable retreat the enemy, 
who fancied they had got him completely 
hemmed in, sent him a cage with a fox in 
it as a polite message, to which all the 
remark vouchsafed by the stolid Briton 
was, that “ the fox would find a way out,” 
as he did by a brilliant manceuvre. Cam- 
paign after campaign was conducted by 
Hawkwood, until, at last, Galeazzo and the 
rest of the enemies of Florence, wearied 
out by defeat, delay, and disaster, made 
peace with the republic. To reduce the 
expenses of the state, sorely tried during 
these long wars, the Florentines discharged 
all their foreign auxiliaries, save only Sir 
John Hawkwood and one thousand men 
under his command. But the retirement 
of the great freelance did not last long. 
The petty squabbles of the city had no 
charm for one who loved better to hear 
the lark sing than the mouse squeak, 
and the old warrior ended his active 
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life on March 6th, 1393, at his house 
in the street called Pulveroso, near 
Florence. His funeral was celebrated with 
great magnificence amid the general lamen- 
tation of the people. His bier, adorned 
with gold and jewels, was supported by 
the.first persons of the republic, followed 
by horses in gilded trappings, banners, and 
other military ensigns and a large body 
of citizens. His remains were deposited 
in the church of Sta. Reparata, and his 
equestrian portrait was painted on the 
dome according to public decree. From 
such copies and commentaries as have 
come down to our time we find the great 
freelance possessed of well-cut features, 
remarkably resembling those of the Stanley 
family—clean shaven, of ruddy complexion, 
with brown eyes and hair. He appears to 
have been over the middle height, a broad- 
shouldered, deep-chested, powerfully-built 
Englishman. Under his portrait in the 
dome of Sta. Reparata was a Latin inscrip- 
tion to Joannes Acutus, eques Britannicus, 
&c. &c. &. Our countryman Skippon 
translates this John Sharp, a blunder which 
probably explains the whole story about 
John-of-the-Needle, the tailor’s son, and 
so forth. Verily those philologists who 
-hold that nothing means anything that it 
appears to mean, will be pleased with this 
derivative of John Sharp, a tailor’s son, 
from Sir John Hawkwood, sometime a 
gentleman adventurer, who made war 
either for others, or, in default of employ- 
ment, “‘on his own account.” 





SINGING. 


LET me count up the songs of life that we 
Have sung together from the first till now: 
The simple baby-rhymes of bird and bee 
Of sun and star, of stream and blossom-bough. 
The deeper music of our youth’s new song, 
In days when life looked wonderfully fair ; 
When hearts were daring, pulses quick and strong, 
When woe was not, and joy was everywhere. 
The wilder strain of passion, smiles and tears, 
When love awoke with power to slay or save ; 
The calmer melody of graver years, 
In minor key, like music by a grave. 
And now we have another song to learn, 
Tis written for us, we but wait our turn. 


I often think this unseen, unsung song, 

With all its strangeness, will have notes we know ; 
And we shall hear its awful chords among 

The mingled music of our long ago. 
The simple snatches of our baby-rhymes ; 

The thrilling bars of youth’s triumphant strain ; 
The peals of melody, like wedding chimes, _ 

That bring our summer love-song back again. 
It may be this new song is hard to sing, 

But shall we grudge to learn it, who have grown 
Tired and voiceless in earth’s carolling, 

Yet fain would have some melody our own ? 
And though it is the song of death, we know 
That singing it, to endless life we go. 





THE LITTLE MARE. 
A STORY. 


Sue was known far and wide through- 
out the neighbourhood in which I made 
her acquaintance as “the little mare.” 
Known familiarly, admired greatly, and in 
truth I must add, disliked extremely. No 
man had bestowed a name upon her yet; 
indeed, no man had owned her long enough, 
to take the trouble to give her any other 
than the cognomen which seemed to all 
who came in contact with her to be suffi- 
ciently distinctive for her, beautiful and 
dangerous as she was. 

A little chestnut thoroughbred, fifteen 
and a half hands high, her almost match- 
less beauty fired me with the desire to 
become her owner the minute I saw her. 
It was all in vain they told me that she 
had a thoroughly bad reputation as a hair- 
brained, inefficiently broken, shifty creature. 
I liked the little mare, and so I bought her, 
and named her “ Guinevere.” 

At this distance of time there is nothing 
surely vain-glorious or egotistical in my 
stating, that in those days I rode with a 
degree of skill and courage, that made the 
task I had undertaken of taming Guine- 
vere an interesting study to everybody 
who either knew me, or understood the 
mare. She was a perfect picture in all 
the phases in which she showed herself 
to the public. Whether she covered the 
flat in her long-stretching gallop, or flew 
the stiff break-neck banks and hedges of 
the country like a bird; whether she 
‘*cantered on a sixpence,” as it was her 
graceful wont to do occasionally, or sprung 
like a wild cat in a spasm of spite in the 
air, to the detriment of her girths and the 
danger of my balance very often, she was 
always perfectly graceful and perfectly in 
harmony with her reputation and her 
appearance. 

I became conscious, after a while, that 
the retention of the little mare was a grow- 
ing monomania with me. She was not 
suited to the country in which I lived; she 
was not fitted for the work for which I 
most frequently wanted her. Her temper 
was invariably bad in the society of other 
horses, and in the hunting-field her conduct 
was execrable. Nevertheless, 1 clung to 
the companionship of the only treacherous 
four-footed fellow-creature I had ever met 
with, and refused to give ear to those birds 
of ill-omen who croaked out prophetical 
cautions to me to “beware that nothing 
evil came of my obstinacy.” I seemed to 
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bear a charmed life as far as she was con- 
cerned, for her worst feats of vicious skit- 
tishness never caused me the slightest 
inconvenience in thesaddle. As for others, 
I did not desire that any one else should 
ride her ; and if one were rash enough to do 
so, that rash one must “’ware the lurking 
devil in her,” that was all. 

The little mare had been the dominant in- 
terest, or rather I should say the dominant 
amusement, of my life for about six months, 
when our monotonous routine was broken 
up pleasantly by the arrival of an old 
school-fellow of mine, who came to be my 
guest for a month before her marriage. We 
had parted as girls eight years before, when 
I married and went to live down in the 
country. Butas we had kept up a tolerably 
regular and frequent correspondence ever 
since, and as I had honestly laid bare to 
her several phases of feeling, and changes 
of temperament and judgment, through 
which I had passed, I imagined that I 
knew Laura Baysfield as well, and under- 
stood her as thoroughly, as of old. 

She had changed considerably in appear- 
ance, I decided the first moment that my 
eyes fell on her. The slight girl had merged 
into a handsome woman. “ Yes, handsome,” 
I repeated advisedly, when my husband dis- 
puted the term, and cavilled at her claim 
to good looks. “ Yes, handsome unques- 
tionably, Kirke. Not beautiful, not pretty, 
not lovely; not one of those terms can be 
applied to her; but Laura is handsome.” 

““She’s a great, coarse, loud, horse- 
godmother of a woman, and I can’t under- 
stand your enthusiastic friendship for her, 


who can avoid the match involving him- 
self in marriage with her; that laugh of 
hers would justify a breach of promise 
on the part of any man,” Kirke went on 
contesting, and, after the manner of a 
politic wife, I put the question by for a 
time, feeling convinced that the charm of 
Laura’s candour would assert itself over 
him sooner or later. 

But the conviction grew upon me, after 
a few days, that my friend’s candonr, 
complete as it was, was oftentimes apt to 
degenerate into the most cruel rudeness 
to anyone whom she did not like, or from 
whom she had no prospect of deriving any 
benefit. From light sparring, the conver- 
sation between my husband and my friend 
would frequently take the turn of angry 
recrimination. ‘“ She has been accus- 
tomed to be flattered on in her fault-find- 
ing with everyone’s manners and customs 








any more than I can understand any fellow | 





but her own, by being told that her tongue 
is as bright, polished, and sharpas a rapier 
of the best Milan steel,” I said. 

“Mendacious humbug!” my husband 
laughed; “no one but herself ever said 
that of her tongue; there’s a good deal of 
bluntness about it, that’s only just saved 
from being brutal by the fact of her being 
a lady. No, no, Nellie; your friend is a 
failure, and you'll find her out to be so in 
time, if I am not very much mistaken.” 

“Nonsense, Kirke; all possibility of 
our ever clashing is over now, even if it 
could ever have existed. I’m married, 
and she’s engaged to a man who, if report 
is to be credited, is as near perfection 
as it’s possible for an accomplished man 
of the world to be. He’s coming to see 
her to-morrow, you know that, don’t 
your” 

“No; she either thought the fact or her 
host unimportant, for she has forgotten 
to mention the one to the other,” Kirke 
replied; and I forebore to say anything 
more about Laura. 

The following day Major Barton came, 
bringing with him one of his brother 
officers, a Captain Meredith; and as I saw 
Laura’s glance fall on the latter, I felt, at 
once, a presentiment that Barton had acted 
indiscreetly in bringing his friend. 

The two men reached our house early 
in the morning. They had run down from 
Aldershot by the night-train and slept at 
the station, therefore they came into our 
midst before we were prepared for them— 
before we had shaken off the sultry summer 
morning lassitude, or mastered the contents 
of the daily papers, or devised any scheme 
of entertainment, wherewith to beguile the 
time of their visit away. 

Laura lounged discontentedly into my 
room about half an hour after their arrival, 
with a pout on her face that I was begin- 
ning to understand. 

“What do you propose, Nellie?” she 
began. “ We must do something to amuse 
them.” 

“You had better take Major Barton for 
a stroll under the cliffs, and I’ll come and 
talk to Captain Meredith ;” but, though I 
thus unhesitatingly disposed of what I saw 
she was inclined to treat as a difficulty, I 
felt confident that she would not be enthu- 
siastic about the arrangement. 

“Thank you; but as I shall very soon 
have the opportunity of strolling uninter- 
ruptedly through life with Major Barton, 
I won’t begin already. Why can’t we all 
go for a ride ? ” 
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“There are five of us to go, and we have 
only three horses,” I replied. 

“Three horses and a pony; you forget 
the pony.” 

“Oh! Laura, you wouldn’t suggest 
putting one of those plungers on the 
Kelpie,” I laughed. “ Poor little fellow, 
he’s blind and lame, and their legs would 
trail on the ground. It’s impossible for 
either of them to ride the Kelpie.” 

“Impossible for either of them, or for 
me, because I am too tall,” Miss Laura 
rejoined coolly; “but you might ride the 
Kelpie, and lend the little mare to me. 
And as for Kirke, I’m sure he won’t care 
to go.” 

“ You're civil to me and to my husband,” 
I said, trying to keep down both my temper 
and my colour. “I daresay you are right 
about Kirke not caring to go with us, but 
you're utterly wrong in supposing that I 
can lend you the little mare. I wouldn’t 
let a woman, who rode perfectly, mount 
Guinevere if I could help it, and, clever as 
you are in most things, Laura, you haven’t 
attained perfection as a horsewoman as 
yet. Guinevere would buck you off ina 
moment.” 

“Then let Meredith ride her,” she 
urged eagerly. ‘“ Do, Nellie; do be sweet, 
as you always are; I’ve promised him a ride. 
I’ve promised, do you see; you wouldn’t 
have me break my word? If there’s any 
difficulty about the horses, can’t you stay 
at home with Fred Barton, and let me go 
out with Captain Meredith ? ” 

“T can’t do anything so utterly insane,” 
I said, angrily. ‘“ Why do you want to 
annoy Major Barton, by preferring his 
friend before us strangers? You saw 
Captain Meredith for the first time half an 
hour ago, and you want to behave as if 
he were the man you were going to marry, 
and Major Barton were the stranger ¥ 


“T behave as if he were the man I 


wanted to marry, I allow that,” Laura 
answered, defiantly. ‘“ Don’t begin to 
preach at me, Nellie; it’s a case of love at 
first sight. I’d give half my life to feel 
sure that Meredith would marry me, if I 
broke my engagement with Fred.” 

“You're mad, and you’re wicked,” I 
began. 

“Mad, bad, and dangerous to know,” 
she interrupted ; “ yes, you're right. The 
majority of women would hold their 
tongues about it if they felt as I do. 
Oh! Nelly, let me have this ride; do let 
me have this ride, she went on, so mourn- 
fully that my heart softened towards her, 





to the degree of making me utter a senti- 
mentally conventional sentence. 

“What a pity it is that our wayward 
hearts are not under better control !” 

“Not at all,” Laura retorted. ‘“ There’s 
quite as much joy as there is woe in these 
dominating, ungovernable emotions. I will 
gladly bear all the pain my ‘ wayward 
heart’ can inflict upon me for the sake of 
the poetry its ‘uncontrollable emotiori’ 
has infused into my life to-day.” 

According to my cooler judgment, there 
was something unwomanly, both in the 
violence of the sentiment and the sud- 
denness with which it had been inspired. 
But to attempt to argue with Laura was 
about as impotent a proceeding as running 
one’s head against a stone wall, with the 
idea of impressing the wall. 

I made the concession eventually ; made 
it with great reluctance, certainly, and to 
salve my conscience I hampered it with 
conditions. 

“ We will go for the ride, if you promise 
me that you will not try to divide the 
party. We must all four keep together, 
and the conversation must be general. If 
you attempt to effect a téte-a-téte with 
Captain Meredith, I shall insist on coming 
home at once, and I shall ask him to ride 
by the Kelpie’s side.” 

“T’ll promise anything you ask,” she 
said, as she went off to put on her habit, 
while I rang to order the horses. 

In spite of her impatience to start, the 
facility of custom enabled me to be ready 
some time before she was, and I made the 
most of the opportunity by running down 
to give some general directions as to the 
conduct of our ride to the two gentlemen, 
and some special hints as to Guinevere’s 
proclivities to Captain Meredith. 

“ Your mare is a great beauty, my friend 
Miss Baysfield tells me, and I am a highly 
honoured man in being permitted to ride 
her,” the latter said to me, as Major 
Barton walked out of the room to shout 
out a request to Laura to “hurry herself.” 

“A great beauty; and I’m afraid some 
people would tell you truly enough—a 
great beast,” I replied quickly. “ Strong 
pressure has been put upon me to-day to 
induce me to let you have her, Captain 
Meredith. You would help me out of a 
great difficulty if you would refuse to ride 
her.”’ 

He was a cool-mannered, good-looking, 
lazy-voiced man, this one whom I ad- 
dressed, with the air upon him habitually 
of taking little interest in or heed of any- 
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thing. He surprised me now by the change 
which he permitted my few, unimportant 
words to make in him. An uncontrollable 

. agitation became apparent both in his voice 
and manner as he answered : 

“Let me entreat you, Mrs. Vyner, not to 
put a stop to the project. It may be—it 
will be—the only opportunity I shall have 
of. ” 

He paused, and I struck in, intempe- 
rately : “Of doing what? Of behaving dis- 
honourably and cruelly to Major Barton ?” 

He made a gesture of deprecation or of 
despair, I could scarcely decide which it 
was, and repeated the words—‘“‘ Let me en- 
treat you not to put a stop to the project.” 

“Your seriousness makes me surer than 
I was before that I ought to put a stop to 
it, or to tell Major Barton to do so.” 

“That would be the most fatal step you 
could take, believe me,” he said earnestly. 

“It would be giving importance to an 
unimportant, though most inexplicable, 
caprice. It is Miss Baysfield’s whim that 
I should ride with her to-day, and, though 
I have no desire to do so, and have only 
known her an hour, I can’t resist her 
will. I shall ride with her even if——” 

“You ride to destruction,” I put in im- 
patiently. ‘“Can’t you, man of the world 
as you are, see that this is only a capricious 

outbreak of a desire to show power on the 
part of a mere flirt? Laura is my friend, 
but, for the sake of you all, I ask you to 
help me to stop mischief.” 

“You might as well appeal to me to 
help you to stop an avalanche,” he replied 
recklessly. “As you unluckily have horses 
enough for us all to ride——” 

““But—lI haven’tenough,” Iurged. “Iam 
compelled to ride a horrible little pony just 
to gratify Laura’s ridiculous vanity. Rather 
than not carry her point, she actually had 
the absurdity to propose riding Guinevere 
herself, although even her self-conceit must 

‘ be conscious that her powers are wholly in- 
adequate to such a task.” 

“Is Guinevere so difficult ?” 

“*She’s more, Captain Meredith; she’s 
dreadfully dangerous to anyone who knows 
her a shade less than I do 2 

** Captain Meredith is one of the finest 
rough-riders in the Service,” Laura struck 
in, in aloud voice, advancing into the room 
with Major Barton by her side. 

There was something almost painfully 
sharp to me, at this moment, in the con- 
trast presented by the devoted, refined 
man with the distinguished, soldierly bear- 
ing, and the pronounced manner of my 





friend—the woman he had chosen for his 
wife. 

“‘He may be the first rough-rider in the 
world, and still he had better not ride 
Guinevere, I feel sure,” I muttered to 
Laura. ‘Do give up the plan, dear; do 
let us stay at home, and spend the time as 
I proposed.” 

I spoke in so lowa voice, that the others 
could not hear what I said; and Laura, in 
obedience to my hint, answered me, softly: 

“It’s no use, Nellie. Come, order the 
horses round, and let us start.” 

She glowed with impatience as she spoke, 
and I, with a degree of supineness with 
which I have never failed to reproach 
myself, withdrew my opposition to the 
scheme, and ordered the horses round as 
she desired. 

By a bold strategic movement, which 
she executed as we rode down our rather 
steep drive, Laura placed herself by Cap- 
tain Meredith’s side, behind her lover and 
me. I felt that such an open mark of her 
preference for the stranger must be both 
painful and humiliating to Major Barton ; 
and my pity for him deepened my feeling 
of indignation against her, for her thought- 
less persistence in amusing herself at any 
cost of suffering and annoyance to others. 

“Let us pull up for Laura and your 
friend to join us,” I said, as we passed 
through the gateway into the road, and I 
half drew rein as I spoke. 

“Pray do nothing of the kind, Mrs. 
Vyner,” he said, quickly. “Laura is at 
perfect liberty to do as she pleases in this 
as in every other matter. I can trust her.” 

“ But I can’t trust Guinevere,” I urged. 
“Do let us keep together : the little mare’s 
going like a lamb now; but I should like 
to see that Captain Meredith understands 
her desperately deceitful nature.” 

“ He is a first-rate fellow in the saddle,” 
Major Barton answered decidedly. “ Don’t 
show any anxiety about them; they will 
both put it down to another cause than 
the little mare if you do. Let us trot on.” 

I obeyed him—unwillingly enough—for 
two or three reasons. The Kelpie’s trot 
was anything but the poetry of motion 
for one thing; and I felt,that we were 
both disregarding our bounden duty, 
which was to look after the reckless pair 
behind us, for another. My doubts and 
distress rendered me taciturn, and pre- 
sently Major Barton, looking at me, read 
me Jike an open book. 

“Don’t be annoyed about anything,” 
he said, cordially. ‘Laura is subject to 
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these glamours, but they’re of the most 
transient nature in the world, I assure 
you. I quite understand her; don’t be 
annoyed.” 

“I’m sorry you should suppose that I 
am at all inclined to censure Laura for 
anything she may do or leave undone,” I 
replied, eagerly. ‘“ Iam ‘uncomfortable,’ 
not ‘annoyed ;’ I can’t shake off the im- 
pression of impending evil.” 

He glanced down at me as the Kelpie 
shuffled along in his limping trot, with an 
air of grave sympathy and toleration. 

“T am glad that Laura has come to 
such a good, honest friend as you are, for 
her last few weeks of freedom,” he said, 
kindly. ‘She has been brought up ina 
bad school, Mrs. Vyner. To crave for the 
admiration of every man she meets, and 
to compass her ends by any means within 
her powers, has been her motive and her 
occupation for some years; but I look 
forward with confidence to her relin- 
quishing that low aim, and embracing a 
loftier one, when she comes under a better 


“Do let us pull up,” I interrupted, 
pleadingly. My side was aching horribly, 
for the Kelpie had a trot to which no 
mortal rider could adjust him or herself. 
We had ridden a good distance from home 
by this time, and had left the other two 
far behind us, and my desire to call a halt 
culminated now, when I found that we 
were in a network of high-hedged lanes, 
in which it would be the easiest thing 
possible for Laura and her cavalier to lose 
themselves, for just exactly so long as they 
pleased. 

I can recall vividly every turn and 
involution of that narrow lane, every 
patch of light and shade that fell upon 
the fern-clothed banks and flower-crowned 
hedges. A little rivulet, merely a silver 
thread of water, trickled along at the base 
of either bank, and at the end of the lane 
a thick wood loomed, offering us the 
grateful prospect of shade and coolness. 

There were two or three bridle-paths 
through this wood, and acting under the 
influence of the fear that Major Barton 
and I might take one, and the contu- 
macious pair behind us another, I insisted 
on coming to a halt at the entrance, until 
the laggards rode up and joined us. 

There was no mistaking the expression 
of their faces as they approached us. His 
eyes were bent on her with a look of intense, 
passionate admiration. An eager, reckless 
look it was, and I turned with anger and 





alarm to see how she met it! Her always 
pale face was like a white fire now, and her 
lids drooped heavily over her eyes, in vain 
attempt to veil from us, who were regardin 
her, the secret of the triumph she had won 
over a man’s heart and honour. 

More with a view of reminding them of 
our presence than for any other reason, I 
called out, coldly, as they came up: 

“You're handling the little mare’s 
mouth very badly, Captain Meredith. I 
never take her on the curb. Just see how 
bloodshot her eyes are? You have put 
her in a passion.” 

They neither of them spoke, and I saw 
with unfeigned alarm that Major Barton 
was taking keen cognisance of their 
abstraction. 

“I’m nervous,” I said, in an explanatory 
tone to him. “It always upsets me if I see 
Guinevere mismanaged in the slightest 
degree.” 

“And two Guineveres at the same time 
must tax any man’s powers of manage- 
ment,” he said, in a low voice; but low as 
the tones were, they pierced my heart, by 
the power of the pain that was in them, 
and I trembled for the natural conse- 
quences of this folly, as 1 realised that 
Major Barton was assigning the parts of 
the King, Queen, and false Knight to 
himself, Laura, and Meredith. 

As we “rode on through sun and shade,” 
the crisp, rapidly-bronzing ferns cracking 
under our horses’ feet, and sending up 
waves of natural incense around us, there 
could be no doubt of the beauty of the 
picture of which we formed a part. “The 
green trees whispering low and mild;” the 
blue unclouded weather; the fine forms 
and soldieriy bearing of the two men; the 
large, lazy beauty of the fair woman, who 
was the Eve and Serpent of this Paradise 
in one; the sinuous, subtle grace of the 
fascinatingly ill-tempered little mare; and 
even the picturesque ruggedness of the 
Kelpie—all these parts, perfect in them- 
selves, were harmonised into a whole that 
was more-perfect still. 

Presently Laura got close to my side, 
and whispered, “Let us get home as 
soon as we can, Nellie? I have madea 
promise to, and exacted a promise in 
return from, Captain Meredith, and we 
must get home at once, in order that they 
may be kept.” 

She looked at me with a strange 
mixture of appeal and defiance in her eyes 
as she spoke, and I1—feeling that it would 
be well to do so—hardened myself to the 
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appeal, and only responded to the defiance 
by saying, with futile energy : 

“T wouldn’t curtail my ride one half 
inch in order to enable you to keep any 
promise to Captain Meredith; you’d no 
right to make one to him! Laura, you’re 
making mischief, and, if you hate me for 
it, I will thwart you if I can.” 

Sick with annoyances, faint with a fore- 
boding of evil, I pulled my pony up 
abruptly, and turned, raising my whip 
in warning to those behind me as I did 
so. Slight as it was, the action roused 
some hitherto dormant devil in the little 
mare, and with a shrieking snort she 
bounded past us, out of her rider’s control, 
away into the thick of the wood. 

To follow that crashing career was use- 

less ; to remain quiescent was impossible. 
For a moment or two we stood horror 
struck, listening to the progress of the 
creature possessed by her never-long- 
absent demon. At the expiration of those 
moments we ‘moved, speaking to one 
another in incoherent words that seemed 
to, crumble on our lips before they could 
be uttered. 
_ She can’t go far in this thicket,” Laura 
said presently, and though she endeavoured 
to make her tone assertive only, it was so 
piteously appealing that all hope died out 
of my own heart as I listened to her. 

We galloped along a cross bridle-path 
that would, we surmised, cut through the 
mare’s wild route. 

“Tf she only steers clear of the trees 
and comes out on this side, where he can 
give her a good burst through the meadow 
land, he will be all right,” I gasped as we 
tore along, and I could see that Laura’s 
face blanched to an even deadlier white, 
as my words conjured up a vision of the 
only other alternative if the mare did not 
steer clear of the trees. No wonder she 
shuddered at the vision; no wonder that 
we all shrank from the reality that was 
forced upon us soon. 

We came to a standstill on the margin 
of the wood, and looked distractedly down 
into the open, hoping to see the flying 
form of the mare in some place where her 
burst for freedom would not end so dis- 
astrously as it probably would in among 
the big, immovable, cruel trunks of the 
trees. But we looked in vain. Guinevere 
and her rider were nowhere to be seen, 
and with an exclamation that was almost 
a groan, Laura led the way into the heart 
of the grove. 

Silently and slowly we picked our way 





in terror and despair over the high thick 
carpet of ferns, for what appeared an 
interminable time. Once or twice we 
muttered to one another, muttered words 
of counsel as to our course, or ejaculated 
“Hush!” or “Hark!” asfancy formed some 
sound in our ears, which we took for the 
flying horse. But during all that dreary 
progress we never so much as dared to 
murmur a word of hope! 

It was allso horribly still that I thought 
the very Heavens would have been rent by 
the shriek that came from Laura’s lips, 
when our quest ended at last by the side 
of the dead man andhorse. Her head was 
smashed in by the force of the blow she 
had given herself against a low-growing 
bough, and she had fallen straight down 
on the spot where she had been struck, 
and her rider had been shot to a distance 
of seven or eight yards on the near side. 
As Laura leaped from her horse and knelt 
down by him, wreathing her arms round 
the insensible form that had never felt 
her embrace in life, and pressing her face 
down on the cold lips that had never 
touched hers, I realised that she was the 
bride of the dead, and that she would 
never violate the vows of her awful be- 
trothal by marrying Major Barton! 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 


“Waar a state your boots are in!” 
exclaimed Castalia, pausing at the foot of 
the stairs, which she happened to be de- 
scending as her husband entered the house. 
“‘And why did you come by the back 
way?” 

‘“‘T was worried, and did not wish to 
meet people and be chattered to. I thought 
the meadow-path would be quiet, and so it 
was.” 

“ Quiet! Yes; but how horribly muddy. 
Do change your wet boots at once, An- 
cram!” 

There was little need for her to insist 
on this proceeding. Algernon hastened to 
his room, pulled off his wet boots, and 
desired that they should be thrown away. 

“They can be dried and cleaned, sir,” 
said plump-faced Lydia, aghast at this order. 

“My good girl you may do what you 
please with them. I shall never wear them 
again. Slight boots of that sort that have 
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once been wet through become shapeless, 
don’t you understand ? Take them away.” 

When the master of the house descended 
to the drawing-room, he found a paper, 
squarely folded in the shape of a letter, 
lying in a conspicuous position on the 
centre table. It was Mr. Gladwish the 
shoemaker’s bill, accompanied by an urgent 
request for immediate payment. 

** More wall-paper, Cassy,” said her hus- 
band, flinging himself on the sofa. 

“Do you know, Lydia tells me the man 
was quite insolent!” said Castalia. ‘‘What 
can be done with such people? They don’t 
seem to me to have the least idea who we 
are ! ” 

“Oh, confound the brutes! Don’t let 
us talk about them ! ” 

But Castalia continued to talk about 
them, in a strain of mingled wonder and 
disgust. She did not cease until dinner 
was announced, and Algernon was by that 
time so thoroughly wearied by his conjugal 
téte-a-téte, that he even received with some- 
thing like satisfaction the announcement 
that Castalia expected the Misses Rose and 
Violet McDougall, to pass the evening at 
Ivy Lodge. 

‘*‘T daresay your mother will come too,” 
said Castalia, “‘and bring Rhoda Maxfield 
with her. I asked her.” 

“Rhoda ? Why on earth do you invite 
that little Maxfield ?” 

“Whatis your objectionto her, Ancram?” 

“Oh, I have no objection to her in the 
world. But I should not have thought 
she was precisely the sort of person to suit 

ou.” 

“ That’s exactly what Miss Bodkin says! 
Miss Bodkin tried to keep Rhoda apart from 
me, I am perfectly sure. And I can’t fathom 
her motive. And new you say the same 
sort of thing. However, I always notice 
that you echo her words. But I don’t 
intend to be guided by Miss Bodkin’s likes 
and dislikes. I haven’t the same opinion 
of Miss Bodkin’s wisdom that the people 
have here, and I shall choose my friends 
for myself. It’s quite absurd, the fuss that 
is made in this place about Miss Bodkin; 
absolutely sickening. Rose McDougall is 
the only person of the whole set who seems 
to keep her senses on the subject.” 

* Rose McDougall will never lose her 
senses from admiration of another woman,” 
returned Algernon. And then the colloquy 
was broken up by the arrival of the Misses 
McDougall, clogged and cloaked, and 
attended by their maid-servant. After 
having exchanged greetings with these 





ladies, Algernon withdrew, murmuring 
something about going to smoke his cigar. 

“You'll not be long, Ancram, will 
you?” said his wife, in a complaining 
tone. But he disappeared from the room 
without replying to her. 

“T’m so dreadfully afraid that I drive 
your husband away when I come here, my 
dear,” said Rose McDougall with a spiteful 
glance at Algernon’s retreating figure. 

“Good gracious,no! He doesn’t think 
of minding you at all.” 

“Oh, I daresay he does not mind me; 
does not think me of importance enough to 
be taken any notice of. But I cannot help 
observing that he always keeps out of the 
way as much as possible when I am spend- 
ing an evening here.” 

‘“‘ Nonsense!” said Castalia, tranquilly 
continuing to string steel beads on to red 
silk, for the manufacture of a purse. 

“You might as well say that it is I who 
drive Mr. Errington away, Rose,” put in 
Violet. 

“ Not at all!” returned her sister, with 
sudden sharpness. “That's quite a dif- 
ferent matter.” 

“T don’t see why, Rose!” 

The true answer to this remark, in the 
elder Miss McDougall’s mind, would have 
been, “ You are so utterly insignificant, 
compared with me, that you are effaced 
in my company, and are neither liked nor 
disliked on your own merits.” But she 
could not quite say that, so she merely 
repeated with increased sharpness, ‘‘ That’s 
a very different matter.” 

Rose McDougall was one of those per- 
sons who prefer animosity to indifference. 
That any one should simply not care about 
her was a suggestion so intolerable, that 
she was wont to declare of persons who 
did not show any special desire for her 
society, that they hated her. She was 
sure Mr. A. detested the sight of her, 
and Miss B. was her bitter enemy. 
But, perhaps, in Algernon’s case, she had 
more reason for declaring he disliked her 
than in many others. He did in truth 
object to the sort of influence she exercised 
over Castalia. He knew that Castalia was 
insatiably curious about even the most 
trifling details of his past life in Whit- 
ford; and he knew that Miss McDougall 
was very capable of misrepresenting—even 
of innocently misrepresenting—many cir- 
cumstances and persons in such a way as 
toirritate Castalia’s easily-aroused jealousy ; 
and Castalia’s easily-aroused jealousy was 
an element of discomfort in his daily life. 
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In a word, there had arisen, since his 

. marriage, a smouldering sort of hostility 
between him and Rose McDougall. But 
he was far from conceiving the acrid nature 
of her feelings towards him. For his part, 
he laughed at her a little in a playful way, 
and contradicted her, and, above all, he 
did not permit her to bore him, by exacting 
any attention from him which he was dis- 
inclined to pay. But there was no bitter- 
ness in all that. None in the world! 

Only he did not reckon on the bitterness 
excited in: Miss Rose’s breast by being 
laughed at and neglected. The graceful 
and charming way, in which the laughter 
and neglect were accomplished, by no 
means mollified the sting of them; a point 
which graceful and charming’ persons 
would do well sometimes to consider, but 
to which they are often singularly blind. 

“ And what have you been doing with 
yourself all day, Castalia dear?” asked 
Violet, with a great display of affection. 

.. * Oh—what can one do with oneself in 
this horrid hole ? ” 

“To be sure!” responded Violet. But 
she responded rather uncertainly. To her, 
Whitford seemed by no means a horrid 
hole. She had been content enough to 
live there for many years—ever since her 
uncle had brought-her and her sister from 
Scotland in their mourning clothes, and 
received his orphan nieces into his e. 

“ Don’t speak of it, my dear!.”’ exclaimed 
Rose, on whom the reminiscences of the 
years spent in Whitford wrought by no 
means a softening effect. ‘ What possessed 
Uncle James to stick himself down in this 

. place, of all places, I cannot conjecture. 
He might as well have buried us girls alive 
at once.” 

‘Oh, well, I suppose you have had time 
enough to get used to it,” said Castalia, 
coolly. ‘ Violet, will you ring the bell ? 
It is close to you. Thank you.—Lydia,” 
when the girl appeared, “where is your 
master?” 

“In the dining-room, ma'am.” 

“What is he doing?” 

“ Smoking and reading, ma’am.” 

“Go and ask him to come here, with my 


love.” 
“How the woman worrits him! She 
doesn’t leave him a minute’s peace,” was 


Lydia’s comment to the cook on this em- 
bassy. 
“‘She worrits everybody, in her slow, 
crawley kind o’ way, but I’m sorry for her 
sometimes, too. It’s a trying thing to 
care more for a person’s little finger than 





@ person cares for your whole body and 
soul,” returned Polly, who hada kind of 
broad good- nature and candour. But 
Lydia felt no sympathy with her mtistress, 
and maintained that it was all her own 
fault. What did she be always nagging 
at him for P—having that pitiless contempt 
for other women’s mistakes in the manage- 
ment of their husbands;'which is not un- 
common with the sex: 

Some such thoughts as Lydia’s probably 
passed through the minds of the Misses 


McDougall, but, of course, that was not — 
. the time or place to express them. ‘They ex- 


erted themselves to entertain their hostess 
with a variety of Whitford gossip, while 
Castalia—her attention divided between 
the purse she was making, and the draw- 
ing-room door, at which she hoped to see 
her husband presently appear — merely 
threw in a languid interjection now and 
then as her contribution tothe conversation. 
At length she rose, and flung the purse 
down on the table. ‘ , 
“Do you want anything, dear?” asked 
the obliging Violet, with officious alacrity! 
“No; I shan’t be‘long gone. Sit sti, 
Violet.” 
“‘She’s gone to implore her husband to 
honour us with a little of his society,” 
whispered Rose, when Castalia had shut the 
door. “I’m certain of it. More fool she!” 
The sisters sat silent for a few minutes. 
Then they heard the door of the dining- 
room open, as though Castalia were coming 
back, and the sound of voices. -Rose was 
seated nearest to the door, which was’ se- 


parated from that of the little dining-room: 4 


opposite by a very narrow passage, and 
she distinctly heard Algernon say, “Pooh! 
The old girl doesn’t want me.” And again, 
“Says I hate her? Nonsense! T look 
on her with the veneration due ‘to her 
years and virtues.” And then Castalia 
said, “Well, she can’t help her years. 
Besides, that’s not the question. You 
ought to come, for my sake. It’s very un- 
kind of you, Ancram.” - After that there 
was a lower murmur of speech, as though 
the speakers had changed their places in 


the room, and Rose was able to distinguish ° 


no more. 

When Mrs. Algernon Errington returned 
to the drawing-room, she found Violet in 
her old seat near the pianoforte; but Rose 
had shifted her position, and was standing 
near the window. 

“What are you doing there, Rose ? 
Enjoying the prospect ?” asked Castalia. 
The shutters were not closed, but, as the 
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night was very dark, there certainly did 
not seem to be any inducement to look ou 
of the window. 

“Qan’t you persuade your husband to 
come, dear? I’m so sorry!” said Rose, 
turning round; and her sister looked up 
quickly at the sound of her voice, which, 
to Violet’s accustomed ear, betrayed in its 
inflections suppressed anger. Her face, 
too, was crimson, and her little light blue 
eyes sparkled with unusual brightness. 

Castalia, however, noticed none of these 
things. ‘Oh, he’ll come presently,” she 
said. “He really was finishing a cigar. I 
told him that you were offended with him, 
and——”’ 

‘“T offended with your husband? Oh 
dear no! Why on earth should I be ? 
‘You ought not to have said that, Castalia.” 

“Well, you thought he was offended 
with you, or something of the sort. It’s 
all the same,” returned Castalia, with her 
air of weary indifference. ‘And he gays 
it’s nonsense.” 

“My dear, I am only sorry on your 
account that he won’t come. Really, to 
myself, it matters very little; very little 
indeed. What a pity that you have not 
some one to amuse him! We are none of 
us clever enough, that is clear.” 

“Oh, you are quite mistaken if you 
think Ancram cares particularly for clever 
women!” said Castalia, whose thoughts 
instantly reverted to Minnie Bodkin. 
“Even Miss Bodkin, whom everybody de- 
clares to be such a wonder of talent, bores 
him sometimes, I can fell you. Of course he 
has known her from his childhood, and all 
that; but he said to me only yesterday 
that she was conceited, andapo fond of 
preaching. So you see! I daresay, poor 
thing, she fancies all the time that she is 
enchanting him by her wisdom.” =| 

“Dear me,” said Violet timidly, and 
with a sort of strangled sigh. “I think 
that, as a rule, gentlemen don’t like any 
kind of women except pretty women ! 
Though, to be sure, Minnie is handsome 
enough if it wasn’t for her affliction.” ~ 

“ Oh, I wasn’t thinking of Minnie,” said 
Rose, viciously twitching at her sewing 
thread. ‘I meant it was a pity there was 
no one here who was clever enough, and 
who thought it worth while, to play off 
pretty airs and graces for Mr. Errington’s 
amusement. That’s the kind of cleverness 
that attracts men. And your husband, 
my dear, was always remarkably fond of 
flirting.” 

Violet opened her eyes in astonishment, 


‘there at first to please Algernon. 





and, from her place a little behind Castalia, 
made a warning grimace to her sister ; but 
Rose only responded by a defiant toss of 
the head. Castalia’s attention was now 
effectually aroused, and although she still 
spoke in the querulous drawl that was 
natural to her (or had become so from 
long habit), it was with a countenance 
earnestly addressed to her interlocutor, 
instead of, as hitherto, with carelessly 
averted eyes. “I never heard any one sa 
before that Ancram was fond of flirting,” 
she said. 


“T should have thought it was not ' 


necessary to hear it. You might see it for 
yourself ; unless, indeed, he is very sly 
about it in your presence. He, he, he!” 

“ See it formyself? Why—there’s no- 
body here for him to flirt with !” 

This naive ignoring of any pretensions 
on the part of her present guests to be 
eligible for the purposes of flirtation was 
not lost on Rose. 

“ Not many who would flirt with a mar- 
ried man. No, I hope and believe not! 
But there are many kinds of flirtation, you 
know. There’s the soft and sentimental, 
the shy, sweet sixteen style—little Miss 
Maxfield’s style, for instance.” 

“ Rhoda ! ” 

“Yes ; that is her name, I believe. I 
have never been intimate with the young 
person myself. Uncle James has always 
been very particular as to whom we as- 
sociated with. However, since you have 
taken her up, my dear, I suppose she may 
be considered visitable.” 

“We have met her at Dr. Bodkin’s, you 
know, Rose,” put in Violet, who was look- 
ing and listening with a distressed expres- 
sion of face. 

“Oh yes; I believe Minnie asked her 
Minnie 
can be good-natured in that sort of way. 
But I don’t know that it was very judicious. 

“Why should you suppose it was to 
please my husband that Rhoda was invited 
to the Bodkins?” asked Castalia. “I 
don’t see that at all. The girl might have 
been asked to please Miss Bodkin. I dare- 
say she had heard of her from. Mrs. Er- 


rington. Mrs. Errington is always raving 
about her.” 

Rose smiled with tightly-closed iips, 
and nodded. “To be sure! Poor dear 


Mrs. Errington—I mean no disrespect to 
your mother-in-law, Castalia, who is really 
& superior woman, only in some things 
she is as blind as a bat.” 

Castalia’s sallow face was paler than 
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ever. Her nostrils were dilated as if she 
had been running fast. “‘ You never told 
me a word of this before,” she said. 

“My dear creature,” said Rose, looking 
full at Castalia for the first time, “ why, 
what was there to tell? The subject was 
led to by chance now, and I had not the 
least idea that you did not know all Algy’s 
old love-stories. Everybody here—except, 
I suppose, poor dear Mrs. Errington — 
knew of the boy-and-girl nonsense between 
him and that little thing. But of course 
it never was serious. That was out of the 
question.” 

“TI don’t believe it!” said Castalia, 
suddenly. 

“Well, I daresay the thing was exag- 
gerated, as so often happens. For my 
part, I never could see what there was in 
the girl to make so many people admire 
her. A certain freshness, perhaps; and 

.some men do think a great deal of that 
pink-and-white sort of insipidity.” 

“ At all events, Ancram does not care 
about her now,” said Castalia, speaking in 
broken sentences, and twisting her watch- 
chain nervously backwards and forwards 
in her fingers. 

“Oh, of course not! I daresay he 
never did care about her in earnest. But 
that ‘sort of philandering is a little dan- 
gerous, isn’t it? ” 

“He does not like me to ask her to the 
house even.” 

** Doesn’t he ? ” 

“No; he has said so more or less 
plainly several times. He said so this very 
evening.” 

“Did he, indeed ? Well, I really am 
glad to hear it. I scarcely gave Algy— 
Mr. Errington—credit for so much— 
prudence!” 

“Mrs. Errington and Miss Maxfield,” 
announced Lydia at the door of the draw- 
ing-room. 


CHAPTER XL. 


Mrs. Errmeron advanced towards her 
daughter-in-law with. her habitual serene 
stateliness, and Rhoda followed her, 
modestly, looking very pretty in a new 
dress, the delicate hue of which set off 
her fair complexion to great advantage. 
Castalia received them much as usual; 
that is to say, without displaying any 
emotion whatever. But when Mrs. Erring- 
ton took her daughter-in-law’s hand, she 
exclaimed, “ Good gracious, Castalia, how 
cold you are! A perfect frog! And yet 
this little room of yours is very warm; 





oppressively warm to one coming from 
without.” 

“We find the temperature so comfortable 
here!” said Violet. “Dear Castaliaalways 
has her rooms deliciously warm, we think.” 

“Perhaps, Violet, you are chilly by 
nature. Some constitutions are so. For 
myself, I have a wonderful circulation. 
But it is hereditary. All my branch of 
the Ancrams were renowned for it. I 
don’t know, my dear Castalia, whether 
my cousin, Lady Seely, has the same 
peculiarity ? ” 

“TI don’t know, I’m sure.” 

“With us it was a well-known thing 
among the Faculty for miles around 
Ancram Park. Our extremities were never 
cold, nor had we ever red noses. I believe 
a red nose was absolutely unknown in our 
family. No doubt that was part of the 
same thing; perfect circulation of the 
blood.” 

With that, Mrs. Errington sat down 
tolerably near the fire, and made herself 
comfortable. ‘ Where is my dear boy?” 
she asked, after a little while. ‘ Not at 
that dreadful office, I hope and trust!” 

“He is at home,” replied Castalia, 
slowly. “I asked him to come into the 
drawing-room, and he said he would, 
by-and-by.” 

“ Oh, I daresay he will come now, 
dear,” said Rose McDougall, without 
raising her eyes from her sewing. 

“Well, my dear,” said Mrs. Errington 
to her daughter-in-law, “and if he does 
come ‘now,’ you must not be jealous.” 

The two sisters glanced at the good 
lady in quick surprise, and then at Rhoda. 
Rhoda was looking, for the hundredth 
time, at a book of prints. It was her 
usual evening’s occupation at Ivy Lodge. 
Mrs. Errington proceeded, placid, smiling, 
and condescending as ever: “ You must 
not be jealous, Castalia, if he does come 
directly he learns that his mother is here. 
To be sure a wife ranks first. I have 
always acknowledged that; and, indeed, 
insisted on it. I am sure it was my own 
case with poor dear Dr. Errington, who 
would never have dreamed of putting any 
human being into competition with me. 
Still, allowances must be made for the 
very peculiar and devoted attachment 
Algy has always felt for me. He is, and 
ever was, an Ancram to the core. And 
this kind of—one may say, romantic— 
affection for their mothers has always dis- 
tinguished the scions of our house from 
time immemorial. Good evening, my dear 
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Algy. I find our dear Castalia looking a 
little worn and ill, and I tell her she keeps 
her rooms too hot. What do you say?” 

Algernon had sauntered into the room 
during his mother’s harangue, delivered 
in the full mellow voice that belonged to 
her, and now bent to kiss the worthy 
lady’s cheek as he greeted her. It was a 
cool, firm, rosy cheek. Indeed, Mrs. 
Errington’s freshness and bloom were in 
singular opposition to Castalia’s sallow 
haggardness, and made the elder lady 
look doubly buxom aud buoyant by the 
force of contrast. 

“ You're flourishing, at all events, chére 
madame,” said Algernon, looking at his 
mother with unfeigned satisfaction. It 
was a relief to him to see a contented, 
smiling, comfortable countenance. Never- 
theless, although agreeable to look upon, 
Mrs. Errington was apt to become a 
little wearisome in point of conversation, 
and her dutiful son cast his eyes round 
the circle in search of a pleasant seat 
wherein to bestow himself. But his glance 
met no response. Rose McDougall had 
drawn near his wife, and after very stifily 
returning his bow, had ceased to take any 
notice of him, markedly avoiding his eye 
and keeping silence after he had spoken. 
Violet was divided between listening to 
the elder Mrs. Errington, and watching 
her sister. Castalia was more lazy, more 
silent, more indifferent than usual. Alger- 
non was as unaccustomed as a spoiled 
child to be taken no notice of. He to 
stand among those women as a person of 
secondary importance, not greeted, not 
flattered, not smiled upon ! 

He looked across the group round the 
fire to Rhoda, who happened to raise her 
eyes at that moment, and being taken by 
surprise at meeting his, dropped them 
hastily, with a vivid blush. Rhoda's 
blushes were as unmeaning as the smiles 
of an infant. The most trivial cause made 
her change colour, as Algernon very well 
knew. But at least the soft bright pink 
hue on pretty Rhoda’s cheek showed some 
emotion, however slight or transient, at 
the sight of him. And, moved partly by 
a boyish, pettish resentment against the 
others, partly by the desire to hear a 
pleasant voice and pleasant words, and 
look upon a pretty woman’s face with its 
delicate contour and fine subtle changes 
of tint, he walked across the room, and 
seated himself beside Rhoda Maxfield. 

Castalia pushed her chair back out of 
the lamplight. ‘“ You can’t see to do your 





purse in that dark corner, Castalia,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Errington. 

“JT don’t want to do my purse. I’m 
sick of it.” 

“ Naughty, fickle girl!” This was said 
playfully. Then in a loud whisper, ad- 
dressed to the McDougalls as well as to 
her daughter-in-law, Mrs. Errington ex- 
claimed, ‘ Doesn’t Rhoda look charming 
to-night? That pale lilac is the very 
colour for her. Trying to skins that have 
the least tinge of yellow in them, but she 
is so wonderfully fair! Dear me, it re- 
minds one of old times to see those two 
side by side. As children they were 
always together.” 

No one responded. Violet McDougall 
fidgeted nervously on her chair, and cast 
an appealing look at her sister. She 
would have tried to lead Mrs. Errington 
to talk of something else had she dared, 
but in Rese’s presence Violet never 
ventured to take the initiative; and, 
besides, she was afraid of doing more harm 
than good, Mrs. Errington not being one 
of those persons who take a hint easily. 
The silence of her three listeners was no 
check to the worthy lady’s eloquence. 
She continued to descant on Rhoda's 
attractions, and graces, and good manners ; 
she dropped hints of the excellent oppor- 
tunities Rhoda now had of “settling in 
life,” only that she was a little fastidious 
from long association with such refined 
persons as the Erringtons, and had turned 
the cold shoulder to several well-to-do 
wooers in her own rank of life; she 
related anecdotes of Rhoda’s early de- 
votion to herself and her son, until Violet 
McDougall muttered under her breath, in 
& paroxysm of nervous impatience, “ One 
would think the woman was doing it on 
purpose ! ” 

Meanwhile Algernon was talking to 
Rhoda more freely and confidentially than 
he had spoken to her for a long, long time. 
He was indulging in the luxury of playing 
victim, before a spectator whose pity would 
certainly be admiring, not contemptuous. 
And, as he spoke, the old habit of appealing 
to Rhoda, and confiding in Rhoda, and 
taking Rhoda’s sympathy for granted, re- 
sumed its power over him. There was no 
strain of tenderness in his words. He 
said not a syllable that his wife, and all 
the world, might not freely have listened 
to. He talked as a petted boy might talk 
to an idolising sister—with a mixture of 
boastfulness and repining, which he would 
have been ashamed to display to a man. 
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Rhoda listened with sorrowful interest. 
How could it be that Algernon should have 
to endure all these troubles and mortifica- 
tions ? He was so clever, so accomplished, 
so highly connected, had such great and 
powerful relations! It appeared natural 
enough that folks like Mrs. Thimbleby, 
and the Gladwishes, and even her brother 
Seth, should sometimes be pressed for 
money. She herself, although she had 
never known privation in her father’s 
house, had, until within the last year or so, 
been accustomed to the most rigid economy 
—not to say parsimony—and it had never 
cost her a care. But that Algernon Er- 
rington should desire money for various 
purposes, and not be able to get it, seemed 
to her a very hard case. 

But Algernon’s note was not all of com- 
plaint. There were occasional intervals 
in which he spoke of the brightness of his 
prospects ultimately, when once he should 
have tided over his present difficulties, 
and have got out of Whitford. And there 
were a few flourishes about his social suc- 
cesses in town last year. In the indulgence 
of his all-absorbing egotism, he seemed to 
forget that the girl beside him had ever 
been—or had ever had either expectation 
or right to be—anything more to him than 
the patient, admiring, sisterly, humble 
confidante, on whom he had relied for praise 
and sympathy from the time of his earliest 
recollections, and who supplied him with 
the most delicious food for his vanity, be- 
cause unmingled with any doubt of its 
genuineness. No thought of her feelings 
(save that they were kindly and admiring 
towards himself) crossed his mind whilst 
he talked to her, bending down his head 
and gesticulating slightly with his white, 
handsome hands. 

But when his mother called to her, 
** Come, Rhoda, I think we must be going; 
I heard the carriage at the gate, child. 
You and Algy have been having a famous 
long chat! Reminded you of old times, 
didn’t it?” When I say Algernon heard 
these words, a spark of manhood made 
his cheeks tingle and his tongue stammer 
as he said, “I—I’m afraid I must have 
been—boring you dreadfully, Rhoda?” 

In truth he was surprised to find that 
he had spent the whole evening in talking 
to Rhoda about himself. He glanced 
quickly at his wife, but she was occupied 





with the Misses McDougall. So occn- 
pied was she that she hardly returned 
Mrs. Errington’s “Good night,” which neg- 
ligence, however, little ruffled that lady’s 
equanimity. But when Rhoda approached 
to take leave of Castalia, the latter moved 
aside so suddenly that the movement might 
almost be called a start, and facing round, 
came opposite to her own image in the 
mirror above the chimney- piece, with 
Rhoda’s fair image looking over its 
shoulder. 

Forone second, perhaps—it could scarcely 
have been more—the smooth surface of the 
glass gave back the two women’s faces: 
one youthful, lily-hued, innocently sur- 
prised, with chestnut eyebrows and shining 
chestnut curls, and tender rosy lips parted 
like those of a child; the other yellow, 
worn full of fretful creases, with glittering, 
eager eyes, and a thin mouth set into a 
straight line, and yet over all the undefin- 
able pathos of a suffering spirit; behind 
the two, Algernon looking into his wife’s 
dark eyes and recognising something there 
that he had never seen in them before. 

In no longer time than it would take for 
a breath to dim the mirror all these 
images were gone, and the cold shiny glass 
indifferently showed a confusion of cloaks 
and shoulders, and the back of a huge 
bonnet crowning Mrs. Errington’s majestic 
figure. 


From that day forth Castalia gave her- 
self up to a devouring jealousy of Rhoda. 
She spied her goings and comings; she 
watched her husband’s face when the girl 
was spoken of; she opened the letters 
that she found in the pockets of his clothes; 
she lay in wait to surprise some proof, no 
matter what, of a tender feeling on his 
part for his old love. In a word, she pur- 
sued her own misery with more eagerness, 
vigilance, and unflagging singleness of 
purpose than most people devote to the 
attainment of any object whatsoever. 
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